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The Wry-bill Plover of New Zealand 
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With photographs by the author 


N the central portion of the South Island of New Zealand is a large tract 
I of flat country known as the Canterbury Plains. Stretching along the 

seacoast for over a hundred miles, the plains run back to the foothills 
some forty miles inland. There the ranges rise, one behind the other, in 
rough, broken country, extending over to the west coast, forming the 
Southern Alps. Now the tops of these ranges are, nearly all of them, over 
five thousand feet high, and are, in winter, thickly coated with snow. In 
the spring and through the summer, come the warm, rain-laden northwest 
winds, melting the snow and sending thousands of small cataracts leaping 
down the steep mountain-sides, carrying with them the stones and broken 
rocks from the barren slopes above. Along the gullies and the valleys the 
streams collect, forming large rivers, which, scarcely less turbulent than 
their tributaries, still roll the stones along, through wide sunny vales and 
dark rock-bound gorges out to the plains, and then straight to the sea. 

The accompanying photograph of the Rakaia river, taken below the 
gorge, is typical of most of the Canterbury snow-fed rivers. On the right 
and left can be seen the level plains, with the hills beyond. The terraces 
here are nearly one thousand feet deep, and the river-bed one and one-half 
miles across. In the gorge, the sides of which may be seen, the river is 
under two hundred yards wide. Where the river widens out from below the 
gorge to the sea, the shingle * carried down by the floods is banked up, and 
the shingle-beds and sand-spits thus formed are ideal bird haunts. Shags,t 
Gulls, Terns and Plover are to be found there during the summer, the first- 
named nesting in the trees or cliffs along the river-banks, the others making 
their nests on the shingle. 

* The round, water-worn stones, with most of the sand washed out, which form 
the larger portion of the river-beds. 

t Phalacrocorax carbo is with us largely an inland bird, frequenting fresh-water lakes 
and rivers. 
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Among the Plover, one of the rarest and most interesting is the Wry- 
bill (Anarynchus frontalis), which possesses the distinction of being the only 
bird in the world that has its bill bent laterally. It is of about the same size as, 
or slightly larger than, the Spotted Sandpiper of North America. The upper 
parts of its plumage are of a slaty gray color, while the under parts are white, 
with a black band across the breast. This coloration harmonizes perfectly 
with the shingle and sand of the river-beds where the bird breeds, and it is 
apparently well aware of this, for I have never yet seen it on those parts of 


THE RAKAIA RIVER BELOW THE GORGE 
Mt. Hutt, in the center, has an elevation of 7,200 feet. Note the ‘Shingle’ beds in the river 

the river-bed which are covered with a moss-like vegetation. Standing still 
among the stones, the Wry-bill will watch you walk by. He does not squat 
down, nor evince fear, knowing that his color will almost surely protect 
him. Even when he knows he is discovered he is not greatly frightened, 
merely contenting himself with running a few yards and then standing still 
to watch you again, his bright, beady eyes never leaving you, while every 
now and then he gives a queer little hiccough. He does not readily fly when 
disturbed, but runs rapidly away among the stones, resorting to flight only 
if actually pursued. Yet he is swift and strong on the wing, flying low down 
over the river-bed in long, sweeping curves. 

About half-way through August, the Wry-bills return from the seacoast 
of the North Island to their breeding-grounds. For four years I looked 
every season without success for one of their nests. I tramped the bed of 
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the Rakaia for days ; and took long trips down the river on a raft made of 
kerosene tins, without result. At last, returning one evening with a friend 
from a long walk in search of nests, we came on a female bird, and, after 
watching her for a while to see if she had a nest, we saw her squat down 
among the stones, and, on going up, found her two eggs. These were of a 
gray ground-color, marked all over with slightly darker gray and a few 
minute black spots. There was absolutely no nest, the eggs being partly 
buried in the soft, dry sand among the stones. As will be seen in one of the 


MALE WRY-BILL PLOVER STANDING NEAR EGGS 
The picture shows the nature of the ‘Shingle’ beds 


photographs, their color protection is of an order seldom met with even 
among bird’s eggs. 

The bird was very courageous, and, unlike most of the Plover family, 
made no attempt to lure us away from her treasures by shamming, but ran 
toward us with wings outspread and feathers erect, making a low, angry 
purring noise. She came within four or five feet of us at times, her indig- 
nation at our intrusion being augmented, no doubt, by the fact that her 
eggs were just hatching, both shells being chipped. During the time we 
stayed by the nest we did not see the male bird at all. I do not remember 
that the female rose from the ground once. As I had not my camera with 
me, we went back to camp, returning early next morning to photograph our 
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prize. The hen-bird was sitting, and I walked up to within a few yards of 
her without seeing her, and she then ran off her nest toward me in her 
manner of the night before. 

Still there was no sign of her mate, and it was not until I had photo- 
graphed her on the nest, and near it, that his lordship put in an appearance. 
She was on the eggs at the time, and he ran straight up to her with a great 
show of authority and drove her off, chasing her away from the nest. He 
evidently wanted her to go away and feed, for, when she flew about twenty 
yards and then settled, he ran after her, and then she flew away off down 
stream. 

Then he returned to the nest, and, sitting on the eggs, noticed us 
apparently for the first time. However, he did not seem to be as interested 
in us as we were in him, and he 
shuffled round on the eggs trying to 
get comfortably settled, while we yot 
ready to photograph him. Somehow 
he did not seem to be able to arrange 
things to his satisfaction, for, presently, 
he got up and began turning the eggs 
over with his bill, and then he saw 
that something had happened to them 
that he knew nothing about. He 
hastily turned them chipped side down- 
ward, and walked round the stone at 
the back of the nest. He continued 
to trot round about the nest for some 
time, evidently in a state of great agitation and perplexity. He did not sit 
on the eggs again, but finally took up a position close tc ~hem, watching 
them with the most dejected look imaginable, his whole appearance expres- 
sing just about as much joy and ease as that of a bachelor who is holding 
a baby. And there we photographed and left him. 

There has been much discussion as to the reason for the curved bill of 
this bird, but to any one who has watched the birds closely when feeding, 
the reason seems obvious. The curvature is toward the right, and the bird, 
when feeding, always keeps the stone under which it is looking for food 
on its right. The curved bill enables the bird more conveniently to get at 
its food. If, as frequently happens, it espies some grubs or other delicacies 
under a stone on its left, it turns right round before trying to pick theni up. 
There is no doubt that the curved bill enables them readily to secure food 
which to a bird with a straight bill of the same length would be almost 
inaccessible. Against this argument is stated the fact the birds migrate to 
the estuaries and mud-flats in the North Island, where a curved bill is rather 
a disadvantage than otherwise. Still, the extra facility with which they can 
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obtain food during the breeding season on the river-beds would more than 
compensate them for any slight inconvenience they may experience during 
the winter. The whole bird is so entirely adapted to a life on the shingle 
that it seems quite probable that the winter migration is a recent develop- 
ment, and that at one time the bird stayed on the river-bed all the year. 

The bird, as 1 have said, is getting very rare. The reason for this is not 
plain, as its natural enemies. the Hawk* and the big Gull T are, at any rate 
no more numerous than they used to be; floods, we may say, are no more 
frequent ; while its natural haunts are left practically unmolested. And yet 
it is dying out, and I fear that in the near future it will, together with many 
other of the native birds, become as extinct as the gigantic Moa. 

* Circus gouldi, the only Hawk frequenting the river-beds. 

| Larus dominicanus, a \arge black-backed Gull which would doubtless eat any young 
Wry-bills it came across. 


Our Garden Mockingbird 


By MRS. F. W. ROE* 


URING the past four or five winters, one of my greatest pleasures has 
D been watching the Mockingbirds in our grounds at Port Orange, 
Florida. Their graceful way of running over the lawn, every now 
and then stopping to uplift their wings, and their striking poses on trees and 
fences, was a never-ceasing joy to me. Their great pluck in attacking birds 
twice their size, including the strong-billed Woodpeckers, won my admira- 
tion, too. As is well known, this bird of wonderful song takes possession 
of a certain territory, usually where fruits and other foods can easily be 
obtained, and there he will make his home year after year, jealously guard - 
ing it from all intruders. Sometimes this territory will adjoin that of his 
friends, but quite as often it will be a long distance from any of his species. 
Over five years ago, a Mockingbird— we call him “Sir Roger de Coverley” 
—took possession of the grounds in front of our cottage, and ever since 
has laid claim to every tree, shrub, insect and worm that grows or lives 
there. We have often wondered at his choice of a home, for we are on the 
banks of the Halifax river, and the tree he makes his nightly home in is 
exposed to east and northeast winds direct from the ocean, which are often 
both cold and severe. In the back part of the grounds another Mocking- 
bird lives, that has been named “ Pirate” by a neighbor, whose white pansies 
he devours by the dozen, and these two birds have a boundary line that is 
never disregarded by either; that is, if one enters the territory of the other, 
there is a fight at once, unless the proprietor happens to be from home. 
* Readers of Birp-Lore will recall Mrs. Roe’s admirably illustrated article on Florida 
birds in the number for December, 1904. 
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Other birds live in the grounds, of course, but all are old residents and are 
graciously permitted to come and go as they please, provided they avoid cer- 
tain trees. Roger has his own particular friends, and seems very fond of a 
little female Cardinal, and often gives a cheery call, when she comes to his 
tree. A Downy, also, is allowed to remain hours at a time, and even take 
naps on a small oak just inside one of Roger’s side boundaries. One day, 
Downy and the Pirate disagreed over something, and the latter was driving 
Downy to his tree at a furious rate, when Roger, who is always on the 
lookout, saw them coming, and as soon as the Pirate had crossed the 


A PORTRAIT OF ‘ROGER,’ OUR GARDEN MOCKINGBIRD 
Photographed from nature by Mrs. F. W. Roe 
boundary line he pounced upon him with a vicious “scat,” and drove him 
back to his own territory, permitting the Downy to fly to his tree unmo- 
lested. Last winter we were frequently entertained most delightfully by the 
dancing of Roger with a bird that came from the grounds of a neighbor. 
This bird had much more white on wings and tail than any Mockingbird 
we had ever seen, that made her easily distinguished from all other birds, 
and, as she was seen twice to dance with the Pirate, and dozens of times 
with Roger, we concluded that it must be a female — Roger and Pirate are 
both singers, and were never seen to dance together. The dancing com- 
menced early in January, long before the nesting season, and was seen almost 
every pleasant day until April, when they left us for housekeeping. There 
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seemed to be no favorite spot for the dance, as it apparently took place 
wherever the two birds happened to meet, which was most frequently on 
the front lawn. Roger appeared to be ready for a dance always, and as soon 
as lady White Wings would fly over the fence, and light on the ground, 
he would very soon be seen to join her, and taking a position in front of 
her, about three feet away, the two would instantly stretch their little bodies 
and necks to their greatest length, and with heads well thrown up, tails 
uplifted and wings drooping, they would stand perfectly still a second or two 
and admire each other. Then the dance would begin — and this consisted 
of the two hopping sideways in the same direction and in a rather straight 
line, a few inches at a time, always keeping directly opposite each other, 
and about the same distance apart. They would chassez this way four or five 
feet, then go back over the same line in the same manner. Often this 
chassez would be repeated five or six times, the birds always keeping in the 
same erect position. Once, I saw the female dart off to catch a particularly 
tempting miller, and swallow it as she hurriedly returned to her position in 
the dance. Roger, in the meantime, had stood perfectly rigid. One morn- 
ing I happened to discover these two birds dancing on one of our verandas, 
and near the steps where there was a thick door-mat. In some way, Roger 
got on a line with the mat, and this he did not like, for, on his return, he 
hopped back a little to avoid it. This brought him up against the rocker of 
a settee at the other end of the chassez, but, instead of going back from this, 
as he had gone from the mat, he flew up on the seat of the settee, and was 
continuing the dance there, when White Wings flew away — evidently 
disgusted with such unusual performances of her partner. I was within a 
few feet of these birds at the time — just back of a screen door — and could 
see every turn of their eyes, and hear the scratching of their toe-nails as 
they hopped. Beyond this little noise of the feet, not a sound was to be 
heard. When the nesting season came, and these birds left us, the grounds 
seemed very lonely, and I was exceedingly glad then that I had persevered 
and finally succeeded in getting a few photographs of my favorite bird — Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 
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Tame Wild Geese 


By WALTER K, FISHER 


With photographs by the author 


HE article entitled “Tame Wild Ducks,’ 
4% in March-April Brrp-LoreE, suggests 
the recording of another and more re- 
markable illustration of the susceptibility - of 


wild fowl to the lures of food and protection. 


During a visit from my father, Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, last winter, Mr. Joseph Mailliard took 


q us to Stow Lake in Golden Gate ‘Park, San 


Francisco. This park is on the western border 
of the city, and the lake is a small body of 
water, a part of which is in the form of a ring, 
from the presence of a large hilly island near 
the center. One end of the pond is fenced 
off, so that boats are not permitted to enter. 
Here the water-birds congregate in greatest 
numbers. 


We visited the lake first on January 3, and found the water dotted with 
many Coots and Ducks, while along the banks numbers of Wild Geese 
sauntered like barn-yard fowl. Through Mr. Mailliard’s foresight we were 
fully armed with bread, which attracted a horde of Coots or Mud-hens 
(Fulica americana) to our feet. At the first indication of food they raced 
toward us from all directions, creating a great commotion among the 


Ducks, which were 
resting or leisurely 
feeding at a slight 
distance from shore. 
Among the Ducks 
were  Shovellers, 
Mallards, Baldpates, 
American Scaups, 
Lesser Scaups, Can- 
vas-backs, Buffle- 
heads, Golden -eyes 
and Ruddies. The 
first were by far the 
most numerous. 
Mr. Mailliard se- 
cured some good 
snap-shots of an 


WHITE-CHEEKED GOOSE 
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accommodating Canvas - back, 
which busied itself within six feet 
of us. The Shovellers moved 
about in a dense squadron, glean- 
ing. something from the surface 
of the water. 

The following week we spent 
another day at the park, and this. 
time came armed with a camera 
for a preliminary attempt. As it 
turned out, this was our only 
chance, for bad weather pre- 
vented further trials. We found 
the Geese not difficult to photo- 
graph, the camera being focused 
from a tripod. It seemed strange 
to see Ross’s and Lesser Snow 
Geese wandering along paths. 

AMERICAN WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE bordering the lake, notwithstand - 
ing numerous carriages and pedestrians continually passing. 

The American White-fronted—sometimes, in California, called Gray 
Goose—was fairly common, but not so abundant as the combined numbers. 
of three races of Branta canadensis — hutchinsi, occidentalis and minima. 
Hutchins’s was the commonest form, and we secured a good negative of five 


HUTCHINS’ 
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of them sunning themselves on the shore of the lake. A White-cheeked 
Goose (occidentalis), which looked like a giant when compared with several 
minima, was particularly unsuspicious. While we were in the park a Wild 
Goose—a Snow, if I remember aright — called from high in the air and 
descended upon the lake. He was a new arrival. 

We were at first skeptical concerning the genuine “wildness” of these 
birds, for it appeared remarkable that they should so soon lose their natural 
timidity. They are regularly fed, however, and are not molested, which is 
about all the magic there is in the transformation.. The birds leave in the 
spring, presumably for their nesting grounds. I visited the park April 15, 
and found only a few White-fronted Geese, Mallards, California Eared 
Grebes, and Coots. Nearly all the birds had gone and one of the Geese 
was flapping wildly to get aloft, but its wing was clipped or injured. 

My father kept a list of the birds seen the first day, with the approxi- 
mate numbers. These are as follows: Mallard, 25; Baldpate, 10; Gad- 
wall, 3; Shoveller, 150; Pintail, 1; Canvas-back, 1; American Scaup, 10; 
Lesser Scaup, 10; American Golden-eye, 5; Buffle-head, 5: Ruddy 
Duck, 25; Lesser Snow Goose, 15; Ross’s Snow Goose, 2; American 
White-fronted Goose, 20; Hutchins’s, White-cheeked and Cackling 
Geese, 50. Besides these were some tame Mallards and Black Swans, the 
latter always in the way when a picture was to be taken. 
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Italian Bird Life as it Impresses an American 
To-day 
By FRANCIS H. HERRICK, Author of the “Home Life of Wild Birds” 


With photographs by the author 


Italians toward the wild life of their country, and this ancient 

verdict upon birds was, without doubt, shared by many of the 
Mediterranean peoples. The Italians do not feel those sentiments of 
friendship and affection for the song-birds of the country, so common in 
England and Germany, as well as in most parts of America. 

Twice in the year, in late fall and early spring, Italian shop-keepers fill 
their windows with “things for hunters,” and the great army of migratory 
birds begins to pay the penalty of entering a hostile country. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the Peninsula, song- and game-birds, as well as 
birds of prey, are snared, netted and shot, with no discrimination as to size 
or kind, to be sent, with few exceptions, to the grill-houses of Naples and 
Rome, or to market in any of the larger Italian towns. 

Strings of birds are hawked about the streets and hung in the windows 
of shops,—especially in the small markets, and in the Rosticerie, or grill- 
houses,—as was once a common custom in our southern cities from Balti- 
more to New Orleans, and probably has not wholly ceased in spite of the 
efforts made to suppress it. The dead birds are displayed on marble slabs or 
wooden tables, all neatly arranged in little piles on green leaves, and often 
plucked and ready for the spit. 

In the markets of Italy are to be found, almost without exception, all 
the common birds of Europe. Indeed, the materials for the large and fine 
collection of stuffed birds in the Museum of the University of Rome have 
been almost wholly obtained from Roman markets, during the past fifty 
or seventy-five years. Larger birds, like the Snipe (Gallinago calestis), are 
sold for one lira (twenty cents), while the smallest of the Warblers, and 
Finches, which can be strung like beads on a necklace, bring but a few soldi 
(one soldo or five centessimi, equaling one cent of American money). 

At the rear of these Rosticerie a long, cylindrical grill is commonly seen 
in operation, roasting the spitted birds, poultry and meats for customers. 
The Roman grill is an ingenious contrivance, carrying from one to six or 
more spits, or long iron rods, which are made to revolve slowly over a char- 
coal fire by means of clockwork. The boy or man in attendance, who 
takes the place of the old-time turnspit dog, has little to do but remove the 
roasting titbits, transfix still other morsels of bird-flesh, interlarding them 
with shavings of pork, bacon or pig’s liver, and replace the spits over the 
fire. Moreover, every well-equipped Roman household possesses its own 
grill, for they are made in many sizes, to operate which is only necessary to 
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* M ‘rat to be taken and destroyed” expresses the general attitude of 
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set it up on the quaint little tile stove, light a handful of charcoal, and wind 
the clock. In every family where poverty is not extreme, roasted wild birds 
in season are considered an occasional, if not a regular article of diet. 

This deplorable custom of indiscriminate slaughter of wild birds is very 
ancient,—thousands of years old,—and, as I shall show in a future article, 
there are abundant references to the evil practice among the classical 
authors of antiquity. 

The resident population of Italian wild birds has naturally long ago been 
either reduced to a minimum or destroyed, except in the wildest and most 
rugged districts where the human inhabitants are few. Thus the great 
Bustard (Otis tarda), whose native race became extinct in England about 
1838, may have been practically exterminated long before that period in Italy. 
In the Museum of the University of Rome there is a mounted specimen of 
this wonderful bird, a male, obtained from the Pantheon market in 1832. 

The Rooks (Corvus frugilegus), Jays (Garrulus glandarius), Hawks, 
Owls and Gulls are shot to be eaten by the poorer classes or to serve as 
food for cats. I saw a man with a Crow on his string in the Piazza di 
Spagna in February, and frequently found Hawks (Falco) and Owls in the 
small Roman shops in winter. 

On the other hand, the Swallows, which are fortunately too active and 
too expensive targets for all but expert Italian gunners, and the sociable 
Jackdaw (Coleus monedula—Italian Taccola or Taccoletta) acquire immunity 
at Rome by dwelling in the very heart of the city, and, in the case of the 
home-loving Jackdaw, for the entire year. In all Italy, however, it has been 
estimated that out of a total annual sacrifice of ten millions of wild birds, 
nearly a third or three millions are Swallows. 

A substantial colony of Jackdaws has taken possession of the fine old brick 
tower of Borromini in the Santa’ Andrea delle Fratre church and adjoining 
belfry under the Pincian hill. They were our next-door neighbors from 
October until June, and we seldom looked out of the window without a 
friendly glance at the rookery ; indeed, it seemed as if a moment rarely 
passed by day when the colony was not astir, or when their welcome chatter 
did not reach our ears. The most striking change came over the Jackdaws at 
the close of February, when, under the influence of spring, their loquacity 
extended far into the night, and their quaint squealings were to be inter- 
preted as notes of love. By the first of March their amorous strains began 
shortly after sundown, and were continued at intervals into the small hours 
of dawn, when you would hear their reiterative we-ow/ we-ow/, now sig- 
gesting the wail of an infant, a prowling cat, or a whining puppy. 

When I returned to Rome in May, Swallows had become very abundant, 
and after sundown it was interesting to watch their evolutions from the 
house-tops of the city. They seemed to restore, in some measure, that 
necessary touch of life long since departed from the Campagna. No doubt 
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the hundreds of church towers, the walls and arches of stone. brick and 
concrete, for which the ancient capital of the world has long been cele- 
brated, form attractive nesting sites, and Father Tiber is ever there to receive 
them on his bosom. 

With an interval of absence in spring, I spent over four months in 
Italy, from the last of October until the last of June, 1903-04, chiefly at 
Rome, and in the central provinces. Having walked and driven many miles 
in the country at the time of the year when birds should abound, I have 
received but one impression—that Italy has become a land without birds. 
The Roman Campagna, a rolling plain, framed by mountains, cultivated in 


THE ROADS IN FERTILE UMBRIA, WHERE BIRDS ARE SELDOM SEEN 
Farmer with wooden plough leaving the fields, near Assisi, June 3, 1904 
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places, is a field of cloth-of-gold in June when the buttercups are in blos- 
som, but when the Plovers should be piping, and the Larks and the Finches 
lifting up their voices, it is as silent as its buried villas, its ruined tombs and 
broken aqueducts, and’ as nearly destitute of birds as it now is of human 
inhabitants. 

The peninsula of Italy forms an important route for the migrants, which, 
coming from the north and west of Europe, pass the bounds of the Medi- 
terranean to winter in northern Africa, Egypt and the Nile valley to the 
Soudan and south of the equator. So the Italians have, for centuries, been 
killing not only their own birds, but those which belong equally to northern 
and southern nations. " 

“ How to protect our migratory birds,” thus becomes a difficult problem 
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in Europe. It is, first of all, a question of international agreement and legis- 
lation, for one may well ask “Of what use is it to protect the wild birds of 
England and Germany for the Italians to kill in their own country, or for 
Greeks, Latins and Arabs to destroy in the Nile valley, and other parts of 
the Levant?” It is fortunate, indeed, that the streams of migration from 
northern Europe do not all set in the same channel. It is true that in cer- 
tain provinces of Italy there are laws designed to protect birds during the 
very brief period of breeding, but these are evidently designed for the benefit 
of the gunners, rather than of the birds, the broods of which can be killed 
before they leave the country. 

How fare the crops of the Italian farmers in a country which is nearly 
destitute of birds, where winters are mild, where green things abound, and, 
‘as often happens in the latitude of Rome, frost keeps away for an entire sea- 
son? Famously indeed, in many parts, and perhaps this is why Italians are 
‘dubious of the value of birds to agriculture, and indifferent to questions of 
their protection. As a rule, fruits are fair, and I have never seen finer vege- 
tables than are offered in the markets of Rome; and these are pulled fresh 
from the ground all winter long— cauliflowers, and the even more delicate 
green broccoli of the same family, fennel displayed everywhere in attractive 
“green and white braids on strings, gobbi—a kind of thistle —artichokes, 
celery, squashes, radishes of various kinds, and a dozen varieties of salad 
plants, not to mention many of the commoner sorts, and good vegetables and 
fruits not confined to Rome or the central provinces. 

In the absence of birds what, then, holds the devastating hosts of insects in 
check, for insects abound in all warm countries where vegetation is luxuriant. 
This, in my opinion, is the lizard brigade,—those spry and cheerful little 
fellows in gray and brown “homespun,” of which Lacerta muralis is the 
commonest kind, which are seen streaking it over walls and along the 
ground, in town and country everywhere. Both birds and lizards feed on 
insects; and help to keep their-numbers in check, but some of the birds prey 
on lizards, thus fortunately a reduction in birds brings about a surplus in 
lizards. The reptiles succeed to the work performed by their “glorified 
descendants,” and through their incredible numbers form a dynamic force 
equal to the great emergency. These little friends of the farmer and of 
mankind are so wonderfully protected by their coloring, so agile and shy, 
that the walker seldom sees but a small fraction of the numbers which he 
actually disturbs. Only occasionally is one caught peeping from behind a 
leaf or over a stone, and then we see only his sharp profile and keen eyes. 
It should be added, however, that with the reptile, as with the bird, perfect 
quiet begets confidence. 

In order to appreciate the actual numbers of lizards which are present on 
a given spot of earth, one should take his station on a high wall, and watch 
the ground beneath. I counted eighteen lizards in a garden plot eighteen 
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feet square on the Pincian hill, the sixth day of March. When the eye was 
fairly focused and the attention was fixed on lizards, the ground seemed to 
be fairly alive with them, where at first glance no moving object was no- 
ticed. Every butterfly, moth or fly which alighted on the patch was immedi- 
ately snapped up or frightened away. I also noticed that certain insects 
were very wary, and would hover over a flower, but hesitate to alight upon 
it, as if experience had taught them what to expect. One is reminded of 
the cautious behavior which many birds and other African animals display 
upon approaching a stream where the 
dreaded crocodile abounds. These 
lizards would glide rapidly, and come 
suddenly to a halt. It was difficult to 
follow them when in motion, and when 
they rested, they dropped out of sight 
altogether. The brown earth seemed 
to be continually swallowing and eject- 
ing lizards. 

In such a little garden plot as that 
on the Pincian, I believe that we have 
a picture of what is taking place all 
over the broad and sunny fields of Italy, 
which illustrates the biologic potency of 
lizards as destroyers of insects. 

But Italy is a large and diversified 
country, and there, as elsewhere, the 
complex conditions of animal and plant 
life are neither constant nor uniform. 
Some of the progressive and best-in- 
formed Italians are beginning to ex- 
amine the other side of the shield, as reas > teenage onene LIBARD 
I shall show in a future article on Peeping over a stone in the ruins of Tusculum, 
bird protection in Italy, from the stand- siete tame 
point of the Italians. The editor of ‘The Italian Review’ (La Revista 
d’ Italia)* says: “There is no country where the dissatisfaction is greater, 
more general and more persistent, than in Italy. In a country which is to 
a large extent mountainous, there is no effort to check the destruction of 
the forests with the consequent drought and floods. There is little effort 
made to stop the ravages of malaria, under the curse of which the agricul- 
tural interests of the whole country are languishing, while at the same 
time the parasites which work havoc with the various agricultural products 
are not fought with any well-systematized government laboratory of research 
and discovery.” 


* 


* As quoted ina recent journal 
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After a sojourn of several months in Italy, such as I have described, one 
is impressed by the absence of living birds in the fields, and in the neighbor- 
hood of towns, and of the great numbers of dead birds in the markets during 
spring and fall. I speak only of what I saw, not of the many species of 
stuffed birds to be found in museums, nor of the thousands piled up like 
grain in the market-places. To catalogue most of these would not be diffi- 
cult, and their presence is a sign that, true to their ancient instincts, the 
birds still attempt the passage of Italy on their migrations. 

To speak more precisely, in going to Frascati, in the Alban mountains, 
fifteen miles southeast of Rome, on May 27, and in climbing to the heights 
of Tusculum, I spent many hours amid the most charming of Italian 
scenery, wandering over the ancient hillsides, once populous, but now 
strewn with ruins, and all but concealed by rank vegetation, green and 
sweet with bracken, splashed with fragrant masses of golden broom, the 
rocky pasture-land filled with blossoming mints, ferns, clovers, cinquefoils, 
lilies, hawkweeds, buttercups, poppies, gladioli, arum, not to speak of many 
flowering trees and shrubs. That day I saw only one bird, which was prob- 
ably a Shrike, excepting the Rooks and Swallows left behind in Rome. 
Yet, as if contributing to this unhappy state, in the beautiful Villa Aldo- 
brandini, was a large case of stuffed birds, collected by some idle ‘ Duke’ in 
the neighborhood. 

Again, in driving from Perugia to Assisi, and from Siena to San Gim- 
ignana, the latter a day’s journey, through some of the most fertile garden 
spots of Italy, I saw but two or three small birds on both occasions, and 
this was the first week in June ! 

Italians seem to possess two rather contrary traits — marked kindness 
toward children, and cruelty toward animals. The English and American 
residents and visitors at the ancient capital, who organized the Roman 
branch of the Society for the Protection of Animals,— especially the long- 
suffering horse,— have found it very difficult to get even a nucleus of public 
spirit and sentiment in their favor. How much more difficult will it certainly 
be to arouse much enthusiasm for the cause of bird protection in a country 
where the habit of killing birds has become fixed by the universal practice 
of ages, where food is often scarce, and the spur of necessity is not lacking? 
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For Teachers and Students 
The Migration of Warblers 


NINETEENTH AND CONCLUDING PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Louis AGASSIz FUERTES and BRUCE HORSFALL 


BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER 
SPRING _MIGRATION 


From a group in the American Museum of Natural History 


PLACE He. ot ree 
Atlantic Coast— 

Southern Florida . arse wf: 

ee Gees ose oo 8 

Asheville, N. C. (mear)...... 6 
Raleigh, Sty It 
Promen Crook, W.Va. ..+5-. 4 
Washington, ss ss 7 
Germantown, Pa. -| 7 
Renovo, Pa. cc keto a o | 9 
New Providence, N.  ¥ a 
Holland Patent, N. Y. 7 
Hartford, Conn. 5 
Central Massachusetts | oa% 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. ..... 6 
Lewiston, Me. 5 
CCE gs ek 6 eee ws 5 
Central New Brunswick oe ee 8 

Mississippi Valley— 

Brookville, Ind. 6 
Waterloo, Ind... 2 we reise 9 
rn o's @ 5% & ys 7 
6 oc 6k wo: oe 10 
Southern Ontario ...... 15 
Parry Sound District, Ont. . . 12 
SN Win ws se ee ee Oe 8 20 
Lake Forest, Ill. 6 
oe eee ee ec 12 
Milwaukee, Wis... 2. 22s ise 9 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 24 
April 27 
April 29 
May. 2 
May 6 
May 3 
May 6 
May 7 
May 10 
May 8 
May 9 
May 13 
May 11 
May 14 


April 30 
May 5 
May 2 
May 4 
May 8 
May 10 
May 11 
May 6 
May 7 
May 9 


FALL MIGRATION 


PLACE 


|No. of years’| | Average date of first | 


record 


one seen 


March 9, 1886 
April 16, 1890 
April 19, 1893 
April 6, 1888 
April 18, 1889 
April 27, 1888 


May 1, 1888 
April 27, 1902 
May 1, 1894 
April 28, 1891 
April 29, 1894 
May 5, 1895 


May 5, 1897 
May 7, 1900 
May 7, 1900 
May 9, 1904 


April 26, 1894 
May 1, 1895 
April 27, 1896 
May 1, 1894 
May 2, 1887 
May 6, 1899 
May 6, 1890 
May 2, 1905 
May 2, 1902 
May 2, 1892 


Earliest deve : of first 
one seen 


Lanesboro, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill.. . 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Oberlin, Ohio .. 


Beaver, Pa. 


Germantown, Pa. (near) ‘ 


oe + a & 26s. Se. * 
o. & 2h. oe 


Washington, D. C 


Southern Florida 


September 26 
September 1 
September 10 
September 7 
September 9 
September 13 


September 24, 1890 


August 25, 1898 
September 2, 1905 
September 1, 1905 
August 28, 1889 
September 8, 1898 
August 21, 1887 
September 3, 1885 
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FALL MIGRATION—continued 
No. of ‘| Average date of Latest date of 
PLACE | 4 —" tot Gee pat iets ote doen 
abandon alk eee -| Pi. 
RS 6s at ae ee eS 4 September 29 October 7, 1900 
Chicago, Ill. . . <n’ me ee 7 October 1 | October 10, 1897 
4 Saar a 10 October 3 October 15, 1905 
Petitcodiac, N.B.. . . September 5, 1886 
Montreal, Can. September 24, 1887 
Renovo, Pa. —s 7 Oc‘ ober 6 October 11, 1897 
eee oe 7 October 10 Octuber 21, 1888 
French Creek, W. Va. 5 October 9 October 15, 1890 
8 October 17 November 19, 1885 


Raleigh, N.C.. . > 
een oe fy 4. wee s ece 


December 6 


CERULEAN WARBLER 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 


No. of years’| Average date of 


PLACE record spring arrival spring arrival 
Se a ee ee April 16, 1887 
ae May 8, 1893 
ee, Wk. =o ae he se ws 4 May 8 May 5, 1888 
Beaver, Pa. wares st 6 May 1 April 28, 1890 
Northwestern New York. . ..... 3 May 7 May 5, 1885 
Brownsville, Texas ...... ink April 14, 1890 
eae 3 April 19 April 15, 1887 
New Orleans, La.. . 2 April 9 April 8, 1898 
= Ss oe 68 0 en eis 5 April 15 April 5, 1892 
SO Se ere ee 5 April 17 April 12, 1897 
Brookville, Ind. ......-..-s 6 April 27 April 19, 1889 
Oberlin, Ohio ..... 9 May 3 April 29, 1899 
a ee ee 4 May 14 May 11, 1893 
Petersburg, Mich. ....... 10 May 2 April 25, 1886 
Detroit, Mich. 7 May 5 May 1, 1904 
Goutmeem Genie 2... ts es 6 May 7 May 3, 1889 
eee ee | May 3, 1888 
Re Nc og wt alee es May 5, 1887 
Onaga, Kans. so “St 4 donee ee bo : May 4, 1896 

| 
FALL MIGRATION 


The Cerulean Warbler is one of the earliest to start south and reaches 
the coast of Louisiana and Mississippi on dates ranging, in different years, 
from July 12 to 29. The birds are most numerous there early in August. 
The latest migrants have been noted at London, Ontario, September 1, 
1900; Livonia, Mich., September 1, 1892; Beaver, Pa., September 14, 
1889; Berwyn, Pa., September 27, 1889; Eubank, Ky., September 14, 
1887; Chester County, S. C., as late as October 22. 
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Bird-Lore’s Seventh Christmas Bird Census 


BE ie plan of reporting one’s observations afield on Christmas Day has 
met with such cordial and practical endorsement by bird students 

throughout the country that Birp-Lore’s Christmas Bird Census 
may now be considered a fixed event, which increases in interest as the 
accumulating records give additional material for comparison: .From a total 
of twenty-five lists received in 1900, it has grown to ninety-nine lists in 
1905. ; 

Reference to the February, 1901-1906 numbers of Birp-LorF will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we . 
desire; but to those to whom none of these issues is available, we may ex- * 
plain that such reports should be headed by a brief statement of the character 
of the weather, whether clear, cloudy, rainy, etc.; whether the ground is. 
bare or snow-covered, the direction and force of the wind, the temperature 
at the time of starting, the hour of starting and of returning. Then should 
be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ a list of the species 
seen, with exactly, or approximately, the number of individuals of each 
species recorded. A record should read, therefore, somewhat as follows: 

Yonkers, N. Y. Time, 8 A. M. to 12 M. Clear, ground bare; wind west, light;. 

temperature 38°. Herring Gull, 75. Total,— species,— individuals.— 
James GarTeEs. 

These records will be published in the February issue of BirD-LoRE, 
and it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. 
It will save the editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the 
order of the A. O. U. Check-List be closely followed. 


The Amount of Science in Odlogy 


To the Editor of Birp-Lore. 

Dear Sir:—I have been much interested in the articles that have been 
published in the last two numbers of Brrp-Lore relative to the value of the 
study of odlogy. Some of the statements of Mr. R. P. Sharples, in your 
last number, seem to me to be so illogical that I will ask of you a small 
space for criticism. 

While not questioning the value of the observations and data of Baird, 
Davie and others, of the prominent odlogists, the fact remains that at the 
present time the field of odlogy has been sufficiently covered, and any one 
who desires to study on such lines as measurements and coloration can ob- 
tain, without difficulty, ample data from the many published observations and 
public museums, without forming a private collection. 
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But the main error of his article lies in his claim that the knowledge of 
bird life in general, of their songs, nesting habits, food and characteristics, 
is obtained only in the collecting of eggs, or, in his own words, that he 
“* would not have learned them if he had not been hunting eggs.’’ As if a 
man must have other incentive than the love of nature itself to take him 
into the glorious country! Is not that sufficient to attract one to the haunts 
of the birds, to make him study and watch their nesting habits, to hear 
their songs and observe their traits as exhibited in the various species? 

I am not an egg-collector, or odlogist if the word sounds better, yet am 
proud to say that in a busy business life I can find time to spend some six or 
eight weeks of each year in the woods and fields and find it very enjoyable 
too, even without bringing home some egg-shells. I, too, have found even 
as many nests in a month as he mentions, yet could see no reason for 
robbing them. I have learned much of the bird songs, have seen many of 
the various eggs, have some fine photos of birds and their nests, have 
watched the feeding of birds, and know, from my own observations, of their 
advantage to man to a greater or lesser degree. I also know that birds have 
enemies, that the Cowbird and red squirrel, the snake and house cat are all 
destructive to bird life, and that the weather in spring has much influence 
on the rearing of young birds,—yet I did not have to collect their eggs to find 
it out. When a man knows the enemies the birds do have, it would seem 
that he would not desire to add one more to the list. 

If a man can not find enough attraction to call him to God’s beautiful 
out-of-doors, when the birds are singing their sweetest songs and the green 
things putting on their gayest attire, without needing the excuse of robbing 
bird’s nests, scientifically or not, he is, to my mind, neither a lover of nature 
nor of birds. Very respectfully 

FRANK A. Brown. 


Bird-Lore’s Colored Plates 
Wi iw the publication in this number of Birp-LorE of the twenty- 


fourth plate, the series of colored plates of North American 
Warblers is completed. While, in some instances, these plates have 
not reached our standard, we may, nevertheless, say without fear of contra- 
diction, that of no other family of North American birds does so adequate a 
series of colored plates exist. ; 
We shall now take up the Thrushes,—and the plates already made are 
even more satisfactory than those of the Warblers, although the subjects are 
more difficult. 
The Thrushes will be followed by the Flycatchers, which will be reached 
in the next volume of BiRD-LORE, and, in this time, we hope to figure in 
color every species of North American bird. 


Notes from Field and Study 


Bird Tragedies 


Into the experience of every bird student 
have come some examples of tragic deaths 
and accidents to our feathered friends, other 
than the deaths caused by predatory crea- 
tures. 

Often in the migrations birds perish in 
storms, sometimes in large numbers, as was 
recorded by Dr. Roberts, of Minnesota, at 
the last Congress of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, in the case of the Laplana 
Longspurs, when in a single night in south- 
ern Minnesota and northern Idaho, accord- 
ing to a careful estimate, a million birds 
perished. Again, the search for food, or the 
nest-building, may lead birds into unforeseen 
danger which results disastrously. The 
writer recalls that in the summer of 1903 he 
and a friend found a nearly complete nest of 
the Baltimore Oriole from which hung the 
dead body of the female bird. A horsehair 
used in the construction had become twisted 


AMERICAN GOLDFINCH ENTANGLED IN 
BURDOCK 
Photographed by B. S. Bowdish 


about her neck and she had been strangled 
to death. 

Last April, Mr. Charles H. Alexander 
sent to the office of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies a branch of burdock, 
to the burs of which the mummified remains 
of an American Goldfinch were firmly 
attached, found in Belmont county, Ohio. 
Seeking the seed, the bird had alighted on 
something worse than a bird-lime trap. 
3ome eighteen years ago the writer remem- 
sers finding an identical case near Rochester, 
N.Y., where a Golden-crowned Kinglet 
was the victim.* 

Cases where young Barn Swallows become 
tangled in the horsehairs of the nest-lining 
and break a leg or are choked to death are 
not infrequent. It has been widely recorded 
how the weather during the year 1904 
brought disaster to many a bird home and 
family of young. In many cases, even the 
adults were unable to obtain their accustomed 
insect food, and died in the retreats which 
they sought from the storms. 

As in the life experience of man, so in the 
life of birds, some of the many accidents 
which befail the birds may easily be averted 
by man, by means of a little forethought for 
his ‘‘ little brothers of the air,’’ and the 
time will probably come when agriculturists 
realize that it is for their practical benefit to 
take such precautions as the furnishing of 
food and shelter in the winter, the destruc- 
tion of predatory animals, and the removal of 
such dangers to the small insect-eating birds, 
as the burdocks from the fence-rows and 
waste spots of the farm.—B. S. Bowpisn, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York City. 


Adirondack Notes 


While on my vacation this summer, at 
Long Lake in the Adirondacks, I success- 
fully used, in the identification of numerous 

*The American Museum of Natural History has 
recently received from C. C. Warren, White Plains, 
N. Y., the remains of a Hummingbird which met a similar 
fate.—Ep. 
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birds, a small two-inch telescope. This 
glass was intended for mountain climbing, 
and was fitted with a strap for carrying over 
the back, and I expected to use it for this 
purpose, but found, to my surprise and 
delight, that it was invaluable for the obser- 
vation and certain identification of distant 
bird life. Many birds are in the habit of 
perching, and remaining for little periods of 
time, on tall tree-tops; and, by resting the 
glass on the nearest stump or fence, it proved 
a most practical instrument for observing 
them. 

In the three short weeks of my vacation, 
I accurately distinguished 66 varieties, which, 
for the period of the year ( August) and the 
well-known scarcity of birds in this region, 
seemed quite remarkable. 

A very pleasant feature was what might 
be called the naturalness of the bird action 
revealed. Owing to distance, they would 
pay little or no attention to my presence, 
and many pleasant pictures resulted ,—a small 
flock of Grouse rolling in the dust of the 
roadway ; an Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker 
hammering on a far distant tree; a large 
Hawk, pluming himself and even yawning 
as if he was tired and sleepy; a Ring-billed 
Gull, a vision of dazzling white; an Indigo 
Bird, standing sentinel on the top of a tall 
tree, in the midst of an old field, his nest 
probably near by, and a family of Purple 
Finches. 

Pine Siskins were numerous, but extremely 
shy, flying rapidly in small flocks, and 
alighting only in far distant trees, quite 
indistinguishable with the ordinary field- 
glass. The Cedar Waxwing, at this time of 
year, is much given to the tall-tree habit, 
flying high and rapidly, in small flocks of 
three or four, and hardly seemed the bird 
of our orchards we know so well. 

A Tufted Titmouse was the most unlooked 
for and unexpected find, while Kingbirds 
proved common around Buttermilk Falls 
and the Racquette river. I had hitherto 
thought of this bird only as one of pasture 
and farm, and to find him at home, in num- 
bers, along this lonely mountain stream, was 
quite unlooked for and unexpected. 

Occasionally, small flocks of Warblers 
and Vireos would appear, apparently begin- 
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ning their fall migration, the natty and 
beautiful Black-throated Blue being quite 
common among them. I counted nine species 
at one resting-place, including Chickadees 
and Winter Wrens. 

Yet bird life here is not abundant. The 
woods seem strangely silent, and to the or- 
dinary observer it must seem, what we so 
frequently hear them say, that ‘‘there are 
no birds in the woods.’’ The hunter and 
the ‘‘ boy with the gun’’ are the curse of 
this country, to the nature-lover. 

Where formerly the Fish Hawk and the 
Bald Eagle, and what we might call the 
natural wild life of the forest lake, and 
stream—the Herons, Kingfishers, Ducks, 
Loons and Gulls—were abundant, they have 
now nearly disappeared. Years ago, we 
could watch this wild life from the hotel 
piazza, but now not even the croak of the 
bullfrog can be heard; all have nearly or 
quite disappeared, a sacrifice to the craze to 
kill.—Wwo. M. Stittman, Plainfield, N. J. 


Remarkable Flight of Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches 


During a vacation spent on Fire Island 
Beach, New York, in September, a remark- 
able migration of these birds was observed. 
Point o’ Woods is a cottage settlement, on 
the barrier beach, at this point about one 
thousand feet wide, between the ocean and 
Great South Bay, which is here eight miles 
wide. The soil is sand-covered with a rank 
growth of weeds of various kinds, low 
bushes, scrub-oaks and small pines. On the 
night of September 20, it was very damp, 
with a moderate southwest wind and a num- 
ber of showers. On the morning of the 21st 
the wind still continued southwest, very 
moderate, with a temperature of seventy-four 
degrees at seven A.M. During the night 
there must have been a great flight of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches, for they were seen on 
the morning of the 21st in large numbers. 
They remained all that day, although there 
seemed to be a steady movement to the west, 
which here is the autumn direction of mi- 
gration. During the night of the 21st, we 
had more showers, and on the 22d, the wind 
was strong southeast, with some rain. There 
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was a large migration of small birds during 
the night, as the bushes were full of Tow- 
hees, Cuckoos and Kingbirds, and the Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were more numerous 
than the day before. They outnumbered the 
sum total of all the other small migrants. 
On the 23d, large numbers of them still were 
in evidence, but not so many as on the 22d, 
and on the 24th only a few were seen. 

The flight covered three days—zrst to 
23d—while on the 24th the stragglers 
brought up the rear, a lone laggard being 
seen on the 25th. At the height of the mi- 
gration, Nuthatches were seen everywhere, 
—on the buildings, on trees, bushes, and 
weeds and even on the ground. They were 
remarkably tame and would permit a near 
approach; if the observer were seated they 
would come within a few feet of him. They 
crept over the roofs and sides of the houses, 
examining the crevices between the shingles ; 
they searched under the cornices on the 
piazzas and in fact looked into every nook 
and corner that might be the hiding-place 
of insects. 

Every tree had its Nuthatch occupant, 
while many of them evidently found food 
even on the bushes and larger weeds. On a 
large abandoned fish factory at least fifty of 
these birds were seen at one time. The 
proprietor of one of the hotels told me that 
five of the birds were in his building catch- 
ing flies, they having come in through the 
open doors and windows. They are expert 
fycatchers in the open, as many of them were 
seen to dart after flying insects after the 
manner of the true Flycatchers. It would 
be exceedingly interesting to know how 
large a territory this migration covered and 
to get some records of it from stations north 
and south of this point of observation, in 
order to see the rate at which the birds trav- 
eled —Wituiam Dutcuer, New York City. 


The Blue Jay as a Destroyer of Eggs and 
Young Birds 


For more than ten years the Blue Jays 
have been very abundant about our house, 
and near our summer home. For several 
winters I have had a window-board to 
which they have come regularly and very 
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freely for food, and no English Sparrow 
has come near my windows while the board 
was in place, and the Jays were constant vis- 
itors. In the winter of 1904-5 I did not put 
up the window-board, the Jays sought food 
elsewhere, and English Sparrows built nests 
in the vines on the house, behind the rain- 
pipes and on copings. 

In the spring a brood of Sparrows hatched 
in a nest near my window, and one day I 
was startied by a great screaming and 
squawking near this nest. I found a Jay in 
the act of carrying off one of the young 
Sparrows, while all the old birds in the 
neighborhood were protesting clamorously. 
On each of five days following this, a Jay 
seized a young Sparrow from this nest, 
sometimes flying to a distance with it, but, 
more than once, devoured the Sparrow on a 
branch of the nearest tree. 

These Sparrows were not feathered, but I ~ 
have seen the Jays capture and eat Sparrows 
with tails over an inch long and fully 
feathered. 

In the summer of 1905, each brood which 
the Sparrows undertook to rear on the house, | 
near my window, was eaten by the Jays. 

In Brandon, Vt., I have seen a Jay try to 
steal the eggs of a Chipping Sparrow and 
fail only because the clamor of all the small 
birds near by called me to the rescue. Even 
then I had to stone the Jay in order to make 
it fly away. It did get one of the young, at 
least, soon after they were hatched. 

We have many, far too many, English 
Sparrows in Brookline; but I am sure that 
the Jays keep the number from increasing 
even more rapidly, and I count this to their 
credit. Their destruction of other birds is 
a very great disadvantage, and a character- 
istic which must count against their value. 

My observation in three places not near 
each other, convinces me that Jays will eat 
eggs and young birds whenever they can 
get them, and that they will bear much' 
opposition in order to get them.—CAROLINE 
Gray Sovie, Brookline, Mass. 


[Birp-Lore would welcome observations on the 
feeding habits of Blue Jays from ornithologists living 
in the Mississippi Valley where the abundance and 
familiarity of the bird give unusual opportunity for 
study.—Ep } 


Notes from Field and Study 


A Nest Within a Human Skull 


Never a year passes, but we read of cu- 
rious places in which our little feathered 
friends have built their nests. Of all strange 
places, probably, no pair of birds ever 
selected a Stranger than did a pair of Cape 
Wagtails, which built their nest within the 
recesses of a human skull. 

Whether the large opening at the base of 
the skull was caused by shot or shell or by 


A NEST IN A SKULL 
Drawn by R. B. Macmillan 
the combined efforts of the two Wagtails, 
remains an open question in the writer’s 
mind. But this is certain, the nest is very 
snugly built within, and ample room is left 
above for the sitting bird, and, furthermore, 
almost perfect protection from wind and rain 
is granted by the osseous dome above. 

The accompanying illustration is from the 
original nest inthe Natural History Museum, 
in London, Eng.—Rost. B. MACMILLAN, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

[A similar site was selected by a pair of 
House Wrens, at Sing Sing, N. Y.; as has 
been recorded by Dr. A. K. Fisher, by 
whom the skull containing the nest was 
presented to the United States National 
Museum.—Eb. ] 


Black Terns Near New York City 


In the vicinity of New York City, the 
months of August and September, just past, 
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were noteworthy for a heavy migration of the 
Black Tern. The first ones were noticed on 
the lower Hudson river early in August, and 
the birds were common until the end of 
September. Several were seen during the 
first week in October, two on the 6th being 
the last noted by me, and I am informed 
that a few were seen as late as the middle of 
the month. They were also seen in numbers 
about Staten Island, and on Newark Bay, 
N. J. 

For several weeks the Terns were very 
common. As many as fifteen or twenty 
were often in sight at once. At times most 
of the birds were flying down stream as 
though migrating southward, but on other 
occasions as many were seen winging their 
way in the opposite direction. 

Dr. L. B. Bishop informs me that none 
were observed on Long Island Sound in the 
vicinity of New Haven, Connecticut. This 
is rather surprising, in view of the abundance 
of the birds near New York City, and seems 
to indicate that the migrants did not travel 
along the coast, but came directly from the 
north or northwest. — W. DeW. MILter, 
American Museum of Natural History. 


Pine Siskins in Ohio 


We have been greatly interested, this 
autumn, in the Pine Siskins. They are 
usually somewhat rare migrants in this sec- 
tion, but, the present season, have been very 
numerous. During a most unseasonable and 
heavy snow in early October, these little 
birds surrounded our houses and literally 
skimmed the outer walls of ail insect life. 
From foundation to eaves they hunted in 
every nook and corner, capturing spiders, 
flies, cocoons, etc. As they flitted in their 
hunt, they beautifully displayed the sulphur 
yellow markings of wings and tails. They 
seemed very tame, often lighting on the 
window-sills to devour any large catch. 

Our bird books record no such habits on 
the part of the Siskins, which we supposed 
to be exclusively seed-eaters. Perhaps the 
emergency of the snow turned them to un- 
usual food channels. Have such habits been 
noticed or reported by others ?—Mrs. Jose- 
PHINE L. Parsons, Chardon, Ohio. 
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The Twenty-fourth Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


The twenty-fourth Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union was 
held in Washington, D. C., November 12- 
15, 1906. Twenty-four Fellows were pres- 
ent, a number exceeded on only one occa- 
sion, and there was a large attendance of 
members and associates. 

At the business meeting held on the even- 
ing of November 12, the officers of the pre- 
ceding year were reélected; Mr. W. L. 
Sclater, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, was 
elected to Corresponding Fellowship, and 
Waidron DeWitt Miller, of New York 
City, and Arthur T. Wayne, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, were elected members. An 
amendment to the constitution was passed 
increasing the limit of the class of Members 
from seventy-five to one hundred. 

The public sessions of the Congress were 
held in the lecture room of the United States 
National Museum, where the papers included 
in the appended program were presented. 

Most noteworthy among these papers were 
Mr. Nelson’s account of his and Mr. Gold- 
man’s remarkable horseback journey of 2,500 
miles in Lower Calfornia, and Mr. Finley’s 
description of his surprising experiences with 
a pair of Condors whose nest was found 
near Pasadena, California, in the spring of 
1906. Mr. Finley exhibited a series of thrill- 
ing photographs, taken by Mr. Bohlman 
and himself, some of which showed both 
adult Condors at arm’s length. A study of 
the young Condor was made from the time 
of its hatching until it had assumed its 
flight plumage. 

Of special interest, also, were the an- 
nouncements of the discovery of the breed- 
ing of Bachman’s Warbler in Kentucky by 
Embody, and in South Carolina by Wayne. 

As usual, the social features of the Con- 
gress were most enjoyable. A luncheon was 
served each day at the public session by the 
Washington members of the A. O. U. and 
members of the District of Columbia Audu- 
bon Society, and the annual dinner of the 
Union, attended by about one hundred 
guests, was held at the Riggs House on the 
evening of November 12. 
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PROGRAM 


‘A Plea for the Killdeer,’ William 
Dutcher ; ‘Where Wild Birds Sleep,’ Irene 
G. Wheelock; ‘Some Experiments with 
Nesting Boxes’ (illustrated with lantern- 
slides), E. H. Forbush; ‘Ornithological 
Notes from the West’ (illustrated with lan- 
tern-slides), Frank M. Chapman; ‘ The 
Home Life of the California Condor’ (illus- 
trated with lantern-slides by H. T. Bohl- 
man and W. L. Finley), W. L. Finley; 
‘ Notes on the Early Life of Loon Chicks,’ 
C. William Beebe; ‘ The Effects of Intense 
Humidity on the Colors of Zonotrichia, 
Hylocichla and Scardafella,’ C. William 
Beebe; ‘ The Life Zones of New York State 
as Determined by its Avifauna (illustrated 
with lantern-slides), E. Howard Eaton; 
‘The Habits of a Young California Con- 
dor’ (illustrated with lantern-slides by H. 
T. Bohlman and W. L. Finley), W. L. 
Finley; ‘ Exhibition of Lantern Slides,’ 
William L. Baily; ‘A Review of Genus 
Junco,’ Jonathan Dwight, Jr.; ‘ Summer 
Bird Life of the Newark, New Jersey, 
Marshes,’ Clinton G. Abbott; ‘ The Status 
of the Rio Grande Seedeater,’ J. A. Allen; 
‘On Horseback Through the Deserts of 
Lower California’ (illustrated with lantern- 
slides!, E. W. Nelson; ‘ Imitation in Bird 
Music— A Study of Wood Thrushes,’ 
Henry Oldys; ‘ Interesting Bird Songs Noted 
in 1906,’ Henry Oldys; ‘ Present Conditions 
of Gull and Tern Colonies on the Atlantic 
Coast,’ William Dutcher and B. S. Bow- 
dish; On the Eastern Forms of Geothlypis 
trichas, Frank M. Chapman; ‘ Delaware 
Valley Wild Fowl — Past and Present,’ S. 
N. Rhoads; ‘ Bachman Warbler Breeding 
in Logan County, Kentucky,’ G. E. Em- 
body; ‘The Nest and Eggs of Bachman 
Warbler, taken near Charleston, S C.,’ 
Arthur T. Wayne; ‘A Question of Right 
Nomenclature,’ William Palmer; ‘A Species 
or a Subspecies?’ William Palmer; ‘Trails 
of a Naturalist in Nevada’ (illustrated with 
lantern-slides), H. C. Oberholser; ‘ The 
Wood Thrush of the Glen,’ Jane L. Hine; 
‘Some North Carolina Birds’ (illustrated 
with lantern-slides!, by T. Gilbert Pear- 
son. 
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Tue NortH AMERICAN EAGLES AND THEIR 
Economic Retations. By Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER. Bulletin No. 27, Biological 
Survey, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, 1906. 8vo. 31 pages, 2 
illustrations, 2 maps. 

Mr. Oberholser here presents biographical 
sketches of the Bald, Gray Sea, and Golden 
Eagles, and a summary of the ascertainable 
knowlege of their food habits. 

Of the first-named, he concludes that “all 
things considered, the Bald Eagle is rather 
more beneficial than otherwise since much 
of its food is of little or no direct economi- 
cal value, while the good it does more than 
compensates for its obnoxious deeds ; and, 
furthermore, it seems not likely ever to be- 
come abundant enough in any locality to 
be seriously destructive.” 

The Gray Sea Eagle is considered “to do 
more harm than good,” but “in North 
America the species occupies an area so 
small and so far to the northward that it is 
not likely ever to become an economic factor 
of importance.” 

The Golden Eagle is stated to be good in 
some respects but bad in others, and, on the 
whole, is believed to be “ more-harmful than 
beneficial.” 

Mr. Oberholser has evidently weighed 
the available evidence, for and against, 
carefully, and pronounced an unbiased 
verdict. In our opinion, however, it is 
extremely undesirable either to commend, or 
condemn, any animal as a species. A bird’s 
food habits may vary so greatly with locality 
that it is as deserving of protection in one 
place as it is unworthy of it in another. Mr. 
Oberholser, himself, shows that in western 
California the Golden Eagle is eminently 
beneficial as a destroyer of spermophiles. 

Why saddle, therefore, on the Golden 
Eagles of this region the sins of the sheep- 
killing Eagles of Wyoming? In cases of 
this kind, would it not be more just to sum- 
marize the results of economic investigation 
in such a manner that one may readily 
determine where a bird is useful, where 
harmful, rather than to present a generalized 
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conclusion in which the elements of good 
and evil are considered without reference to 
place?— F. M. C. 


DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF NorTH 
AMERICAN Ducks, Geese AND Swans. By 
WEL Ls W. Cooke. Bulletin No. 26, Bio- 
logical Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 1906. 8vo. go pages. 


The rapid decrease of the birds of which 
this bulletin treats, due to excessive shooting 
and settling of their breeding-grounds, re- 
quires the application of more stringent 
measures of protection if the birds are to 
be preserved. 

Professor Cooke has therefore brought 
together the existing knowledge concerning 
the breeding and winter range, routes 
and times of migration, in order that these 
data might be available for legislative 
purposes. 

The work has, of course, much purely 
ornithological value, also, and to sportsmen 
should be especially interesting for the 
exact information it contains, as well as for 
comparison of its dates with those they have 
recorded through personal observation.— 
F. M. C. 


Camp Kits AnD Camp Lire. By CHARLES 
STEDMAN Hanks, New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 12mo, xii+259 
pages; numerous half-tones. 


Your genuine camper, who camps not 
primarily to hunt or fish, but for the love of 
life in the open, generally has his own way 
of doing things, and, as Mr. Hanks says, will 
never accept advice about his kit or admit 
that another man’s kit is better than the 


one he has packed himself. We believe, 
however, that even a veteran of the woods 
would find valuable pointers in Mr. Hanks’s 
book, while to the fortunate one who has 
still to learn the tricks of camp-life it should 
prove a guide, counselor and friend. 

The illustrations illustrate, and the small 
one of a Ruffed Grouse, on page 177, is 
worthy of a full-page in Birp-Lore!— 
F. M. C. 
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Boutper Reveries. By W. S. BLaTCHLeY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Nature Pub. Co., 
1906. 16mo, 230 pages, ro full-page 
half-tones. 

Here is a series of pleasing, restful nature 
essays by a man who is a somewhat unusual 
combination of poet and scientist. There 
is no doubting the sincerity of the senti- 
ment which has prompted expression in 
these ‘‘ Reveries,’’ and which, in no small 
measure, has helped their author to share 
his joy in the life of the fields with his 
readers. 

At the same time, Mr. Blatchley conveys 
much interesting information concerning the 
flowers, insects, beasts and birds of which 
he writes.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The July number opens with 
a paper by W. Stone, entitled ‘Some Light 
on Night Migration.’ A conflagration in 
Philadelphia on March 27, as a matter of 
fact, threw a great deal of light on a host of 
passing night migrants! Some of them fell 
into the flames, but the vast majority pressed 
steadily on their northward line of. flight. 
On a later page Mr. Stone gives a valuable 
review of Audubon’s works, with exact dates 
of publication, lists of new species, correc- 
tions and other matter. 

An able contribution from the pen of L. 
Stejneger, ‘Isolation versus Natural Selec- 
tion,’ contains much food for speculative 
minds, it being practically a review of 
H. O. Jenkin’s recent paper on variation 
in the Hairy Woodpecker. The ‘List of the 
Birds of Louisiana’ is continued by Messrs. 
Beyer, Allison and Kopman, the present in- 
stalment dealing chiefly with migration; 
and an unusual bird wave of Snowy Owls 
is discussed at length by R. Deane, who 
also contributes several more unpublished 
letters of Audubon and of Baird. 

The Quail of Santa Catalina Island, Cali- 
fornia, is described as a new species, Loph- 
ortyx catalinensis by J. Grinnell, and among 
‘General Notes’ we find a Hummingbird 
new to the United States fauna recorded 
from Arizona by L. B. Bishop. The bird 
is a young Uranomitra salvini, of which 
Mr. Brewster described the type and only 
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other known specimen. Of special interest 
are H. F. Tufts’ notes on the nesting of 
both species of Crossbill in Nova Scotia. 
In A. W. Butler’s notes on Indiana birds, 
some measurements are given to the thou- 
sandth part of an inch. The utility of such 
refinement applied to birds’ wings, tails, 
etc., is certainly questionable. 

The October number of ‘The Auk’ opens 
with ‘Some Unpublished Letters of A. Wil- 
son and John Abbot,’ by W. Stone ; followed 
by extended ‘Ornithological Notes from 
Western Mexico, etc.,’ summed into a local 
list, with illustrations of Boobies, Man-o’- 
War and Tropic Birds at home by H. H. 
Bailey. Another local list of ‘ Birds Observed 
in the Florida Keys’ is by H. W. Fowler, 
and there is one by J. T. S. Hunn on the 
birds of Silver City, New Mexico. Still 
another is by J. H. Fleming on the ‘Birds 
of Toronto, Ontario,’ the last deserving of 
special mention because dates and records 
seem to have been sifted with unusual care 
and accuracy. 

A. H. Clark. writing on ‘The West 
India Black Forms of the Genus Ca@reba,’ 
considers the black Honey Creepers of St. 
Vincent and of Grenada merely color phases 
of the normal Creepers of these islands. 
W. H. Bergtold writes pleasantly ‘Concern- 
ing the Thick-billed Parrot’ of Mexico; 
C. J. Hunt describes the ‘Change of Loca- 
tion of a Crow Roost,’ and I. G. Wheelock 
gives details of the ‘Nesting Habits of the 
Green Heron.’ C. W. Beebe observes ‘The 
Spring Moult of Larus atricilla’ in a captive 
Laughing Gull, a photograph showing the 
winter and the summer hood. He calls atten- 
tion to the peeling of the sheath of the bill, 
the color beneath being brighter. 

The odor of gasolene at last pervades even 
the pages of the staid and respectable ‘Auk,’ 
for there is contained therein an up-to-date 
article ‘A-birding in an Auto,’ by M. S. 
Ray. Its value as a list is questionable,— 
111 species in 1,100 miles!—for, while the 
descriptive portion is entertaining, the hasty 
list seems superfluous. 

The ‘Auk’ is to be congratulated on com- 
pleting its twenty-third year, 518 being the 
number of pages put forth with unimpaired 
vitality in 1906.—J. D., Jr. 


Book Notes 


Tue Conpor.—The frontispiece of the 
September number of ‘The Condor’ is a re- 
production of a photograph, taken by Dr. 
A. K. Fisher, of a remarkable oak tree, at 
Stanford University, showing the work of 
the California Woodpecker in studding the 
limbs with acorns. The plate is accompa- 
nied by explanatory notes by W. K. Fisher 
on the location of the tree and the man- 
ner in which the acorns “are inserted and 
wedged in so tightly as to defy anything 
but steel.” Mrs. Bailey contributes two 
short articles on the nests of the Western 
Flycatcher and the Desert Sparrow, each 
illustrated by photographs ot nesting sites in 
New Mexico. ‘Among the Flathead Birds,’ 
by P. M. Silloway, is devoted chiefly to 
notes on the nesting of the Audubon and 
Townsend Warblers in Montana. 

In an article entitled ‘About Collecting 
Chests,’ Stephens gives the results of some 
thirty years’ field experience, and describes 
in detail how to make a chest for drying 
skins of mammals and birds, and one that 
will also carry tools and notebooks, and at 
the same time serve as a table. 

McGregor contributes notes on 44 species 
of ‘Birds Observed in the Krenitzin Islands, 
Alaska,’ in the summer of 1901. These 
islands form part of the Aleutian chain, 
just east of Unalaska, where opportunities 
were afforded for observing the habits of 
Auks, Shearwaters, Petrels, and other sea- 
birds. The longest and most important pa- 
per in this number is a carefully prepared 
‘List of Birds Collected between Monterey 
and San Simeon in the Coast Range of Cali- 
fornia,’ by Herbert O. Jenkins. The obser- 
vations which form the basis of the notes 
were made in June and July, 1905, during a 
six weeks’ trip, in a little-known part of the 
state which marks the southern limit of the 
Humid Coast Belt. The list of species is 
prefaced by a short description of the topo- 
graphic conditions and the characteristic 
trees and shrubs, and by lists of the northern 
and southern birds found in the region. 

Among the brief notes are two of special 
interest. The great earthquake of last April 
was severe on the Farallones; huge masses 
of rock were thrown down in the great 
Murre cave at the east end of the island and 
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also at the west end, somewhat disturbing 
the rookeries at these points. Recent in- 
vestigations in Guadalupe Island, off the 
coast of lower California, conducted by 
W. W. Brown, have failed to show the 
presence of the Caracara, Towhees, and 
Wren peculiar to the island, and the fear is 
expressed that “these species are gone for- 
ever."—T. S. P. 


Massachusetts Audubon Society Calendar 
for 1907 


Their Calendar for 1906 having been 
most favorably received, the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society has issued a second calen- 
dar which is even more attractive than the 
one which preceded it. 

It consists of six plates of American birds 
and was printed in Japan from blocks made 
expressly for this purpose, and tastefully 
mounted on cards 9% x 144 inches, with 
descriptive text on the back. 

The price of the calendar is $1.50, and 
orders should be sent to the Society at the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 


Bird Note Book, by Richard H. Gerber- 
ding, Chicago 


Anything that will induce definite obser- 
vation and record, in the field, is to be 
welcomed. The present notebook, by the 
use of a system of symbols, suggests the char- 
acter of the data which seem most worthy 
of entry, and at the same time is designed) 
to lessen the labor of the student. It may 
be cordially recommended.—F. M. C. 


Book News 


We regret to learn that ‘Our Animal 
Friends,’ the organ of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has 
suspended publication. This magazine con- 
tained much interesting natural history 
matter and was at all times a sane .and 
moderate advocate of the cause for which it 
stood. 

We have received for ‘The Warbler 
Book’ some excellent but unsigned notes 
on the nesting of Audubon’s Warbler in 
Estes Park, Colo. Will their author kindly 
communicate with us ? 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


BIRD-LORE for 1907 


Turee years ago, when Birap- Lore began 
the publication of a series of twenty -four 
colored plates of Warblers, it was by no 
means certain that the undertaking would 
ibe given the support needful to its success. 
The plan, however, met with a prompt and 
practical endorsement which, now that all 
the North American Warblers have been 
figured, fully warrants our taking up some 
other group of birds. 

It is proposed, therefore, to follow the 
Warblers with the Thrushes, and Birp- 
Lore for February will consequently contain 
colored figures of the Hermit, Olive-backed 
and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, the Eastern 
and Chestnut-backed Blue-birds, while in 
April the Wood Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush 
and Robin will appear. 

The small number of 
family Turdidz in connection with their 
{as compared with the Warblers) limited 
variations in color with age, sex or season, 
assures the completion of this series of 
plates in the next (1907) volume of Birp- 
Lore. Then we expect to figure the Fly- 
catchers, even more difficult subjects, for the 
field student as well as the engraver, and, 
eventually, we hope that every species of 
North American bird will have been illus- 
trated in color in Birp-Lore. 

We shall have some capital articles to 
accompany the plates of Thrushes, notably 
one by Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., on the various 
races of Thrushes, with maps showing the 


species in the 
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distribution of each form; and it gives us 
unusual pleasure to say that Professor 
Cooke’s unequaled migration tables, based 
chiefly on data in the Biological Survey, 
will be continued. 

A long-cherished plan to increase Birp- 
Lore’s usefulness to teachers will also ma- 
terialize in our coming volume. To the 
Audubon Executive Department will be 
added a School Department. Mr. Dutcher 
remains in charge of the former, while Mrs. 
Wright, to our great satisfaction, has con- 
sented to edit the latter. Mrs. Wright will 
be assisted by Miss Margaret Cook, of the 
Cornell Nature Study Bureau; and under 
this efficient and experienced management 
it is believed that a department will be de- 
veloped which will be of interest to children 
as well as of value to teachers This depart- 
ment will be inaugurated in the next issue of 
Birp- Lore, the first number of the ninth vol- 
ume, when its editors will state their plans. 


PRIZES FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 


We may announce here, however, that 
three prizes are offered to young observers 
of fourteen years and under, for the best 
accounts of ‘A Bird Walk in December.’ 
These essays should contain about 300 words 
and should be sent to the editor of Birp- 
Lore not later than December 20. 


Tue more irregular winter birds promise 
to visit us in unusual numbers this season. 
Pine Siskins and Canadian Nuthatches have 
been generally common throughout the fall; 
and both White-winged and Red Cross- 
bills, Pine Grosbeaks and even Evening 
Grosbeaks have been reported to us. The 
occurrence in the Atlantic States of the last- 
named, however, is so exceptional that it 
should be recorded only on incontrovertible 
evidence. Asan aid to this end, we have 
selected this beautiful bird as the subject 
of Birp-Lore’s Christmas Bird Plate, in 
which it appears life-size and in colors. 


WE regret the necessity of stating that the 
photograph of a Loon published in our issue 
for October represents not a living, but a 
mounted bird. We should, however, add 
that the correspondent from whom we received 
the photograph believed it to be genuine. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“* You cannot with a scalpel fone the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s son, 


Edited by MRS. MABEL OSGOOD alaek and WILLIAM DUTCHER 


Communications relating to the work of the Audubon and other Bird Protective Societies should 
be addressed to the National Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 
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Ns bn ocd dcie'nnsbcgdnssfuded bhdacbaesiptahkiaes Miss ANITA PRING, 1682 Peters Ave., New Orleans. 
| EE OE SEE a eR eee jek ee ARTHUR H. Norton, 213 Brackett St., Portland. 
Massachusetts ............. Miss Jessiz E. KimBaAtt, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
SE 00466 6cnhinsdnedecadinatdeuaned ins ebbrade cbaeaa JEFFERSON BUTLER, 411 Moffat Block, Detroit. 
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Western Pennsylvania 


G. B. Mason, Edgewood. 


I 5 a caemeeike® dapbeeden sd saan Mrs. Henry T . GRANT, 187 Bowen street, Providence. 
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Meron tecistavcccsedd tence Miss Deria I. GRIFFIN, Museum Natural History, St. Johnsbury. 
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a ideciceddpant Mrs. RRUBEN G. THWAITES, 260 Langdon street, Madison. 
PE bdsncbsinbn ohnpdnsnesss4 saearnqarkessiennaesipanzanee’ Mrs. CorDELIA CHIVINGTON, Cheyenne. 


Annual Meeting of the National 
Association 
The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies 
(Incorporated) was held at the American 
Museum of Natural History, October 30, at 
2 Pp. M. Members were present from Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, District of Columbia, 
North Carolina and Oregon. 
The minutes of the first annual meeting, 


also of the meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors held during the year, were approved. 
The report of the treasurer was read, which 
showed that the receipts in the general fund 
were $8,773.67 for the year, while the 
expenditures were $9,316.95, making a defi- 
cit of $523,54 notwithstanding the utmost 
economy in administration. The report also 
showed that seventeen life members had been 
added, and that $1,000 of their fees had been 
used in the purchase of another gold mort- 
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gage trust bond paying four per cent. The 
New York Audit Company certified to 
the absolute correctness of the treasurer’s 
report, which was accepted and ordered 
printed. 

The president gave a brief account of the 
work accomplished during 1906, and out- 
lined the program for 1907, which bids 
fair to be very active in the several channels 
of effort. The report of the Association, 
together with reports from the State Audubon 
Societies, is published in this issue of Birp- 
Lore, and a large edition will be printed 
separately for general distribution. Mem- 
bers can secure copies on application to the 
office, 141 Broadway, New York. 

The following directors were elected to 
serve for a term of five years: Frank Bond, 
of Wyoming; T. Gilbert Pearson, of North 
Carolina; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davenport, 
of Vermont; Dr. Joel A. Allen, of New 
York, and Dr. David Starr Jordon, of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The report of the sub-committee, ap- 
pointed by the president, by resolution of 
the Board of Directors passed at a special 
meeting held September 7, 1906, to complete 
the negotiations relative to a settlement of 
the residuary interest of the Association 
under the will of the late Albert Willcox, 
was accepted, and their action in effecting 
a settlement for the sum of $231,072 was 
ratified and confirmed. 

The president presented a seal, which was 
accepted and made the seal of the Society. 

At the close of the business session, Mr. 
W. L. Finley gave an illustrated talk on 
some life histories of several species of wes- 
tern birds, which was followed by observa- 
tions, illustrated, on some of the common 
birds about New York, by Mr. F. M. 
Chapman. 

At four P. M. a meeting of the directors 
was held, when the following officers were 
elected to serve for one year: President, 
William Dutcher; first vice-president, John 
E. Thayer; second vice-president, Dr. 
Theodore S. Palmer; secretary, T. Gilbert 
Pearson; treasurer, Frank M. Chapman. 
Mr. Samuel T. Carter, Jr., was reappointed 
counsel of the Society. 

The president appointed the following 
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standing committees: Executive—Dr. Her- 
mon C. Bumpus, Dr. Joel A. Allen, Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell. Finance—John E. 
Thayer, Abbott H. Thayer, Mrs. C. Grant 
LaFarge. The president and treasurer are 
members of both these committees. 

Since the annual meeting the Society has 
received a second instalment of its interest in 
the residuary estate of the late Mr. Willcox, 
amounting to $50,000, nearly all of which 
has been invested in a first mortgage, at 5 
per cent interest, on a fine property on West 
One Hundred and Fifty-sixth street, New 
York. Bya singular and happy coincidence 
this property is located close by the home, 
Audubon Park, and also the burial place, 
Trinity Cemetery, of John James Audubon. 
—W. D. 


Notes and News 


BreTon IstanpD RESERVATION.—The re- 
cent hurricane in the Gulf of Mexico de- 
stroyed every sign that the Association had 
erected on this reservation, as well as those 
on Audubon Reservation, the property of 
the Louisiana Audubon Society. This was 
not an unmixed evil, for the storm and the 
accompanying high tides swept into the gulf 
the raccoons which infested Breton Island, 
and which were a serious menace to the 
birds and their eggs. Nature has her own 
methods of preserving a balance of wild life, 
which man disturbs when he indulges in 
excessive killing.—W. D. 


Pencuins.—It has been reported that ships 
are leaving New Zealand ports to kill Pen- 
guins for their oil and feathers (down). 
These interesting birds are thus threatened 
with extermination, as such non-flying spe- 
cies are helpless when attacked by man. 


Piume Saces.*—‘‘At the August sale at 
the Commercial Salerooms (London, Eng- 
land) there was a decline in the supply of 
Osprey feathers, and a still greater decline 
in the demand, mainly on account of the 
absence of American trade. The quantity 
offered was 4,296 ounces, against 5,443 
ounces at the June sale; prices were lower. 

*Reprinted from ‘Bird Notes and News.’ Vol. II 


No. 3, 1906. Organ of the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of jBirds, London, England.” 
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‘*Birds - of - Paradise were also rather 
cheaper; 2,098 light plumes, and 1,850 
various were offered. Vulture quill fea- 
thers sold well, and there was a large sup- 
ply of Eagle, Hawk, Pelican and Albatross 
quills. Japanese Waxwings fetched 1d. per 
skin; East Indian Pheasants, %d.; Bee- 
eaters, 5¢d.; Crested Pigeons, 1s. 6d.; Ibis 
wings, 5d.’’ 

It certainly is good news that the falling 
off in the sales of aigrettes was ‘‘on account 
of the absence of American trade.’’ Perhaps 
some of the aigrettes sold were from Florida, 
because it is well known that these plumes 
are shipped from there to Nassau, and are 
no doubt reshipped to London. It is also 
well known that some of these plumes are 
sent to New York, but it is done so secretly 
that it is practically impossible to secure the 
evidence that will convict the shipper and 
consignee. Quite recently a merchant in one 
of the interior towns was detected shipping 
one dozen plumes, and the justice before 
whom he was taken fined him $75 and 
costs, which was promptly paid. 

It therefore seems that the campaign of 
protection and education that is being car- 
ried on by the Audubon Societies is having 
some effect. In this connection, it is pleasant 
to be able to record the fact that at the 
recent annual meetings of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, resolutions were adopted ‘‘that, in 
the future, club women would not use ‘ai- 
grettes’ and that they recommend to the other 
women of their respective states like action 
in regard to these plumes.’’ Club women 
are a power in moulding good public 
opinion, and it is hoped that the Federations 
in other states will follow the excellent 
example set by the club women of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

It is shameful to kill such splendid birds 
as Eagles, Hawks, Pelicans and the Alba- 
tross, simply for the purpose of securing a 
few quills, and words fail to express the 
measure of a person who will kill a bird 
as beautiful as a Waxwing for a penny.— 
Ww. D. 


Pouitics vs. AupuBon SocieTy.—It is 
reported that the Gunners’ League of Curri- 
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tuck, North Carolina, will make desperate 
efforts to abolish the State Audubon Society 
or have the county of Currituck released 
from the provisions of the game laws. This 
faction simply desires to be permitted to 
exercise its selfish ends regardless of the best 
interests of the state, without a thought for 
the result of their action on the future. 
Certainly there will be enough wise and 
unselfish men in the next General Assembly 
to uphold the credit of the state and not 
permit any retrogade step. The Audubon 
society of North Carolina is an honor to the 
state, and the influence for good it exerts 
beyond the borders of the commonwealth is 
very great.—_W. D. 


CaceE-Birps.— There are still a few 
Cardinals and Mocking-birds being clan- 
destinely shipped from this country to Ant- 
werp and London, notwithstanding the 
utmost vigilance to prevent the traffic. A 
member of the National Association recently 
reported having seen a number of Cardinals 
in a shop in London, but he was unable to 
ascertain from what American fort they 
were shipped. It is thought, hc wever, that 
they were from Philadelphia. Some foreign 
cage-birds were recently smuggled into the 
port of New York, and, although they were 
not of a prohibited species, the vessel own- 
ers were fined $400 for not having reported 
them on the manifest.—W. D. 


Notice 


Members and others are requested to ad- 
dress all correspondence to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 
Broadway, New York City. 

Membership in the National Association: 
$5 paid annually constitutes a person a sus- 
taining member, $100 paid at one time 
constitutes a life membership, $1,000 paid 
constitutes a person a patron, $5,000 paid 
constitutes a person a founder, $25,000 paid 
constitutes a person a benefactor. 

Form of bequest: I do hereby give and 
bequeath to the National Association of 
Audubon Societies for the Protection of 
Wild Birds and Animals ( incorporated ) of 
the city of New York. 


THE KILLDEER 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


{ational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 23 

This Plover, which derives its name from its oft-repeated note of ildee, 
hildee, dee, dee, dee, should be a familiar bird to all people who wisely seek 
their health and pleasure out-of-doors with wide-open eyes. It is found 
over the whole of temperate North America, and it breeds throughout its en- 
itire range. In the winter months it is found from the parallel of the Gulf 
States to northern South America and in the West Indies, although the 
writér has found them on Long Island, New York, in every month of the 
vear but January. 

It is impossible to overlook the Killdeer by reason of its beauty of color- 
ing, its trim appearance, its stately walk when undisturbed, its rapid and 
graceful flight when startled. Every bird has its characteristic motion while 
in the air, and the student who is a close observer soon learns to know 
many birds from their appearance while in flight when their color is 
indistinguishable and their notes but faintly heard. 

The writer has many bird pictures impressed upon his mind that never 
can be effaced while time lasts for him, and standing out among them in 
refreshing relief is a memory of a smooth-flowing river gently winding its 
way from the hills through grassy meadows toward the sea, in which it 
would soon be lost. It was in early autumn, when Nature exhibits her 
choicest colors and the birds are flocking for their leisurely journey to the 
distant southland, that a company of Killdeers were running about in one 
of the brown fields for a fare of succulent grasshoppers or crickets, all the 
while chatting with each other in colloquial tones. 

A human intruder appeared, and the startled birds arose from the ground 
in flight but were reluctant to leave such rich foraging grounds. They 
massed in solid ranks and whirled through the air, now high in graceful 
evolutions, then downward with lightning rapidity, sweeping across the 
field; breaking ranks and flying like leaves before a gale, only to mass 
again for some new and intricate movement, which, if possible, was more 
perfect than the first. 

Let us change the picture to the vernal season, and observe the Killdeer 
after it has returned to its breeding home, a field which man may use for 
growing his sugar, cotton, rice and corn or any of the other products so 
necessary for his happiness, and even for his very existence. Then we see 
ithe birds happily mated and employed in selecting a suitable depression in 
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the ground in which to place their four pyriform eggs of a delicate creamy 
white tint thickly spotted or lined with chocolate-brown. Like the eggs of 
all Plovers, their size is out of ail proportion to the size of the bird. 

The Killdeer does not waste any time in building a nest, and only in rare 
instances does it take the trouble to line the cavity in which it deposits its 
eggs. Alexander Wilson, however, records an interesting nest which he 
found “paved with fragments of clam and oyster shells, and very neatly 
surrounded with a mound or border of the same, placed in a very close and 
curious manner.” 

The young Killdeers have little use for a nest, after they are born, for 
the large size of the eggs (1.50 X 1.10 inches) permits the development of 
large, strong legs and feet, so the young are really never nestlings in the 
ordinary sense of the word, for they are prepared from birth to follow their 
parents abroad, not by flight but by running. They differ in this respect 
from the altricial birds, which do not leave their home until their wings are 
strong enough to support them in flight. The solicitude of the parents for 
their young is very marked. Wilson says: “Nothing can exceed the alarm 
and anxiety of these birds during the breeding season. Their cries as they 
winnow the air overhead, dive and course about you, or run along the 
ground counterfeiting lameness, are shrill and incessant. The moment they 
see a person approach, they fly or run to attack him with their harassing 
clamour, continuing it over so wide an extent of ground that they puzzle 
the pursuer as to the particular spot where the nest or young are 
concealed.” 

Audubon’s description of the Killdeer’s habits at this time are so quaint 
that they are quoted also: “At this period, or during incubation, the 
parents, who sit alternately on the eggs, never leaving them to the heat of 
the sun, are extremely clamourous at sight of an enemy. The female 
droops her wings, emits her plaintive notes, and endeavors by every means 
she can devise to draw you from the nest or young. The male dashes 
over you in the air, in the manner of the European Lapwing, and vociferates 
all the remonstrances of an angry parent whose family is endangered. If 
you cannot find pity for the poor birds at such a time, you may take up 
their eggs and see their distress; but if you be at all so tender-hearted as I 
would wish you to be, it will be quite unnecessary for me to recommend 
mercy.” This is good advice, that I hope will be followed by every boy 
and girl who reads this leaflet,—in fact by every person. 

If you should discover a nest of the Killdeer, carefully note the exact 
spot where it is located. If it contains only three eggs, it will indicate that 
the clutch is not yet complete and a very brief visit, after an interval of a 
day or two, should be made. If four eggs are then found, it will show that 
incubation has commenced. Visits at infrequent intervals should then be 
made to ascertain the time that elapses before the young birds are hatched. 
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By simply walking past the eggs, without stopping, the desired informa- 
tion can be secured. After the young birds are hatched it will be extremely 
difficult to find them, by reason of their habit of squatting and remaining 
perfectly still, and also because they simulate their surroundings so perfectly. 
The student, by such field studies, can secure a great many interesting and 
valuable notes, and, if care is taken, without in the least harming either 
the old or young birds. 

The extreme watchfulness of the Killdeer at other seasons is portrayed 
by Audubon in one of his delightful descriptions of his own wanderings: 
“ Reader, suppose yourself wandering over some extensive prairie, far beyond 
the western shores of the Mississippi. While your wearied limbs and 
drooping spirits remind you of the necessity of repose and food, you see the 
moon’s silver rays glittering on the dews that have already clothed the tall 
grass around you. 
Your footsteps, be 
they ever so light, 
strike the ear of 
the watchful Kill- 
deer, who, with a 
velocity scarcely 
surpassed by that of 
any other bird, 
comes up, and is 
now passing and 
repassing swiftly 
around you. His 
clear notes indicate 
his alarm, and seem 
to demand why you are there. To see him now is impossible, for a cloud 
has shrouded the moon; but on your left and right, before and behind, 
his continued vociferations intimate how glad he would be to see you depart 
from his beloved hunting-grounds. Nay, be not surprised if he should 
follow you until his eyes, meeting the glaring light of a woodsman traveler, 
he will wheel off and bid you adieu.” 

Having become acquainted with the Killdeer and its homelife, let us for 
a moment consider the relations of this bird to mankind. Unfortunately, it 
belongs to the class known as game-birds, but it is only so in name, for, 
owing to the small size of its body, it is worthless for food purposes. The 
appearance of the bird while in flight is very deceptive, its long wings mak- 
ing it appear much larger than it really is. Its home is on the ground, and all 
of its food is obtained there and consists very largely of insects that are 
extremely destructive, such as grasshoppers, crickets and coleoptera, 
including the boll-weevil, which is now doing such great damage in the 
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cotton-growing districts. It is also especially effective in holding in check 
the Rocky Mountain locust, having received special mention in the 
government report on that destructive insect. 

In Bulletin No. 25, United States Department of Agriculture, the 
government expert, Arthur H. Howell, says: “ The Killdeer frequents plowed 
fields, often in large numbers, and the destruction of weevils at the period 
of spring plowing is a highly important service.” 

We find that the Killdeer is of great value zsthetically by reason of its 
beauty and interesting personality; it is of extreme value economically 
because it destroys enormous numbers of insects, two kinds of which are 
costing the agriculturists of the country millions of dollars annually; it is 
practically worthless for food owing to its small size, and no self-respecting 
sportsman ever shoots one. Let me quote from a quaint old volume 
published in 1848 by that prince of sportsmen, Frank Forester, who, at the 
end of his chapter on the Plovers, adds these few words: “In addition to 
these we have the well-known, common and beautiful variety, the Killdeer 
Plover, so named from its peculiar cry, which it is both cruel and useless to 
kill, as it is too insignificant to be regarded as game.” Let the public give 
the Killdeer the appreciation and protection it richly deserves. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


How are feet of Plover different from those of other birds? Is the Killdeer found in your 
ocality? At what season of the year? What is meaning of pyriform? What is a clutch ? 
What is the meaning of incubation ? What is the meaning of simulate ? What are cole- 
optera? Describe the boll-weevil and its transformation. In what way is it destructive to 
cotten? Describe the Rocky. Mountain locust and the damage it does. Use available 
questions in previous leaflets. Read excellent papers on the Killdeer in Birp-Lorg, Vol. I, 
page 35 and Vol. II, page 148; also “ How to Study Birds,” Vol. V, page 89. 


A PROTECTED BIRD COLONY 
From the group in the American Museum of Natural History, representing the summer bird-life of Cobb's 
Island, Virginia. The Least Terns, here shown, were once abundant on the isiand but were exterminated by milli- 
nery collectors. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


By WILLIAM DUTCHER 


INTRODUCTORY 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: Before presenting to you the results 
of the past year’s work and the plans for future development, let us look 
backward for a few years. Abbott Thayer’s “‘An Appeal to Bird-Lovers’’ 
was widely published in February, 1900. Of this appeal it may be truly 
said “‘Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.”” From this time to 
the present moment the history of this Association has been one of steady 
progress and, during the past year, by the magnificent beneficence of one of 
our members, the late Albert Willcox, the Association has been changed 
from a weak and struggling Society to a permanent and strong organization 
with a substantial endowment fund. In the few short months of our 
corporate existence we have therefore secured a foundation so broad and 
strong that it surpasses the ardent hopes of our most optimistic members. 
Let us trust that this fact will not lead our members to believe that their 
support is no longer required; it is needed as much as, if not more than 
before. 

In the past, the work of the Society has been very greatly restricted by 
lack of funds, and much good that might have been accomplished was, for 
this reason, necessarily neglected. In the near future, after our legacy has 
been received and is safely invested in conservative securities, the income of 
the Association will be so materially increased that the work of the Society 
can be amplified in many directions. In this connection, your president 
wishes to express his gratification and thanks to the members of and con- 
tributors to the Association; their loyalty and generosity has been persis- 
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tent, while the letters of sympathy sent to the officers are a source of great 
encouragement. Many of the members have taken special interest in 
securing additional members, while others have made liberal contributions in 
addition to the annual fee of $5. 

The interest and earnestness of our members is an added guarantee of 
the future of the National Association. Our membership is now just over 
the thousand mark; this gives an income of $5,000 from fees, and, as many 
of our members give special contributions in addition, our income from these 
sources the past year has been $8,773.67. With the greatest economy in 
expenditures, our finances showed a deficit at the end of the year of $523.54. 
During the coming year our income will be increased by the amount earned 
by our legacy. 

At this time it is fitting to speak of two matters of moment; first, the 
very great importance of an increase ‘n membership. The value of a large 
number of members is two-fold, for, in addition to the income so produced, 
the moral influence exerted is very great; the individual has a personal in- 
fluence in his neighborhood ; the group of members has a still larger power 
for good in a state or nation, especially in creating public sentiment in favor 
of good legislation and the enforcement of laws. The membership of the 
National Association in no way conflicts with that of the separate but cog- 
nate membership of the State Societies. The second matter is in relation to 
the permanent endowment, which now practically amounts to $335,000. 
This is a superb beginning for a Society that was incorporated less than two 
years ago, but the endowment must not remain at this figure, for there is 
too much work still to be done. We have at the present time thirty-seven 
life members, whose fees are a part of the endowment. All of these mem- 
bers have the satisfaction of knowing that, when their life activities have 
ceased, their contribution of $100 will go on forever earning money with 
which to carry on the work of wild bird and animal protection in which 
they were interested. There are probably few individuals who are situated 
as was our great benefactor, first, with a compelling desire to protect help- 
less wild life ; second, with the wealth to carry out such a desire, and, finally, 
with no family or dependents who could justly claim his protection. How- 
ever, there are many of our members who are in a position to add to our 
endowment, either now by becoming a Life Member, a Patron, a Founder 
or a Benefactor, or by a legacy. This thought is commended to your con- 
sideration in order that your present interest and support to this great and 
important movement may be perpetuated. 

In presenting the above suggestions regarding additional members and 
further legacies, I am simply carrying out one of the directions of our bene- 
factor, Mr. Willcox, from whose will the following quotation is made: 


*“The other one-half of my residuary estate, after the death of my brother, David 
Willcox, I gave, devise and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon Societies for 
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MAP OF STATES HAVING AN AUDUBON SOCIETY, WITH THE YEAR IN 
WHICH IT WAS ESTABLISHED 
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the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals, an Association organized pursuant to and 
in conformity with an act of the Legislature of the State of New York, passed May 8, 1895, 
and entitled ‘An Act Relating to Membership Corporations,’ on condition that the said 
one-half of my residuary estate shall be held by the said Association in trust, however, for 
the purposes of its incorporation, provided, however, that one-half of the income derived 
therefrom shall be applied to the protection of bird and animal life as provided in the Cer- 
tificate of Incorporation of said Association, and that the other half of said income, so far 
as needed, may be applied to the employment of solicitors who shall seek permanent 
endowments for the general benefit and purposes of the aforesaid Association. ; 
In case the said National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
and Animals cannot or shall not accept the trust on the aforesaid terms and conditions, 
then I direct and empower my Executors and Trustees to select and designate such other 
Society, Association or Corporation as in the judgment of my Executors and Trustees 
is best qualified to protect wild animals and bird-life in North America and elsewhere ; and 
I hereby give, devise and bequeath to such Society, Association or Institution so selected, 
this one-half of my residuary estate on the foregoing terms and conditions.’’ 


The wishes of Mr. Willcox were so plainly expressed in his last will and 
testament, that this Association should not cease striving to increase its 
permanent endowment, that I think we, as members, are morally bound to 
do all we personally and collectively can to carry out the desire he so plainly 
expressed. 

The work of the National Association is that of grown men and women. 
It is not a fad nor an ephemeral movement, but it is an undertaking seeking 
truth in a spirit of fairness and justice. It proposes to protect and preserve 
the wild life of this continent and, so far as it can, of the world, until such 
time as careful and exact scientific study can determine the value to the 
human race of all wild creatures, and to this end it is the purpose of this 
Society to prevent, by all lawful means, the selfish and wasteful practices that 
have so long been in vogue. The blind rage and reckless abuse of our critics 
will have no further effect on us than to make us more firm in our purpose. 


THE YEAR’S WORK 


The most important result accomplished is the increasing interest of the 
public and its growing sympathy with the objects of the Association. This 
is due to the aid given by the press and to the great amount of bird litera- 
ture distributed by the State and National Audubon Societies. As much of 
this material is educational in character and goes to country schools, it has 
a two-fold effect ; first, on the pupil, and, through him, to the home, where 
the parents learn of the value of the birds. 

Not the least of the good results accomplished is the payment of a debt 
owed by the Society to the widow and orphans of our murdered warden, 
_ Guy Morrell Bradley. The generosity of our members has enabled the 
Society, through a special fund of $1873.40, to purchase, in the city of Key 
West, a very comfortable house and a lot 40 x 90 feet. This was put in 
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complete order and is now occupied by these wards of the Association. The 
total cost of this property was $1499.08, leaving a balance of $374.32, which 
is now at interest for the benefit of the family. This balance should be 
increased by further subscriptions to an amount sufficiently large to produce, 
at 5 per cent interest, an annual income that will feed and clothe the two 
orphan children, thus relieving the mother of this responsibility. There is 


HOUSE AT KEY WEST, FLORIDA, PURCHASED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION WITH CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE BRADLEY FUND, FOR THE WIDOW AND CHILDREN OF WARDEN BRADLEY 
stili another duty to perform in this connection. Guy Bradley’s grave is at 
East Cape Sable, on a high ridge of snow-white sea-shells, shaded by cocoa- 
nut palms and overlooking the sea. It is a beautiful and most appropriate 
locality, but the lonely grave is unenclosed and unmarked. It should be 
considered a privilege as well as a duty by this Association to erect a suitable 
stone over the remains of one who so faithfully performed his duty, even to 
the extent of giving up his life. 


LEGISLATION 


A whole report could be written on this subject alone, for the question 
of laws is almost always before the Association. It is true that every alter- 
nate year the question is not quite so absorbing as it was the previous year; 
for instance, in 1906 legislative sessions were held in only fourteen states 
and the District of Columbia, while, during the coming year (1907) sessions 
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will be held in forty-two states and the District. To give the proper atten- 
tion to such a mass of legislative matter requires herculean effort. A bureau 
devoted to this branch of bird protection alone could be kept busy the entire 
time, especially if it also gave some attention to the enforcement of the laws. 
A brief résumé of the successes and disappointments of 1906 is as follows: 

The state of Iowa adopted the Model Law in its most advanced form. 
(For details, see Brrp-Lore, VIII, p. 144.) This law is now in force in 
thirty-five states and in some portions of British North America. 

Massachusetts.—In Massachusetts an act was passed protecting the 
Heath Hen until November, 1911, and a movement is now on foot to give 
additional and effective protection to these interesting birds, the sole remain- 
ing individuals of a race that once were found in a large section of the 
Middle Atlantic States. The matter is now in a formative condition, but is 
in charge of Dr. Field of the Massachusetts Game Commission. 

A law was passed prohibiting the sale at any time of Prairie Chickens or 
Sharp-tailed Grouse. While these birds are not found in Massachusetts, yet 
the statute is in line with the most advanced game legislation, i. e., the pro- 
hibition of all sale, and will be of great value to the states where these birds 
are found, as it closes an important market. 

A closed season until November, 1911, was made on the Wood Duck; 
this will give that fast-disappearing, and by far the most beautiful of all the 
water-fowl, a chance to increase, while the action of the Massachusetts 
legislators will serve as an example for other legislative bodies when they are 
asked to take the same action. A law was also passed prohibiting the sale 
of Quail taken in the state and restricting the sale of those taken in other 
states to November and December. In addition, Ducks brought into Massa- 
chusetts from other localities cannot be sold in the closed season. 

There can be no doubt that this admirable record is due, to no small 
extent, to the educational work of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, in 
connection with the efforts of the large number of prominent ornithologists 
who are citizens of this Commonwealth. 

Louisiana.—The Model Law was reénacted with some important im- 
provements which were dictated by experience. We are compelled, how- 
ever, to record a set-back, as both the Robin and Cedar Waxwing were 
removed from the non-game-bird class and were made game-birds with an 
open season. These birds had been so long considered game that the pres- 
ent generation of adult citizens were not willing to relinquish their privilege 
of shooting them. The coming generation will have to be educated in order 
to have them look at these birds from a different viewpoint. 

Mississippi. —While there is no Audubon Society in this state, yet the 
influence of the work done in nearby states, especially in Louisiana, is tell- 
ing, for in 1906 the sale and export of all protected game was prohibited and 
a non-resident license law was adopted. 
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New Jersey.—No new legislation was undertaken, but the bills to remove 
protection from the Mourning Dove, the Flicker, the Meadowlark and the 
Robin were successfully combatted. The fact that such bills are introduced 
annually in a state where so much Audubon work has been done shows 
emphatically that the millennium for birds has not yet arrived and that an 
association such as this is still necessary to carry on the propaganda of wild 
bird and animal protection. 

New York.—The story in this state is almost exactly the same as in 
New Jersey, although it is Ducks and not non-game birds that are the sub- 
ject of contention. The usual annual attempt was made to repeal the anti- 
spring-shooting duck law, now commonly known as the “‘ Brown Law, ”’ 
after its original introducer, Senator Elon R. Brown. The repeal bill has 
now been defeated in three sessions of the legislature. 

The New York Audubon Society, has, in the past, merely taken the 
defensive in this important matter, but the time has now come when they 
should take an aggressive position and carry the war into the camp 
of the enemy. The law relative to Ducks, Geese, Brant and Swan 
should be made uniform throughout the state; at present the open seascn 
commences September 16, except on Long Island, where it commences 
October 1. There is no reason why the date of September 16 should not 
be adopted for the entire state, as the young birds of the year are fully grown 
by that date and, moreover, it will legalize the killing of those Ducks that 
are now shot by sportsmen and others who are legally shooting Bay Snipe 
September 16. Further, the section of the law permitting the killing of 
Brant on Long Island until May 1 should be repealed at once. It is a well- 
known fact that large numbers of Ducks are now killed on Long Island 
by persons, especially market gunners, when they are after Brant, which 
they can legally kill and possess until May 1. So long as this special law 
is in force, it will be practically impossible effectually to enforce the law 
on the other wild fowl. Again, it is simply ridiculous to permit the posses- 
sion of wild fowl for two months, i. e., January and February, after the open 
season closes. As a matter of fact, a person can now kill as many Ducks 
and Geese as he wishes during the months of January and February, provided 
he is careful that no one sees him in the act of killing the birds. The mere 
fact that he has them in his possession afterward is not illegal, although 
he may have in his possession at the same time all the paraphernalia of hunt- 
ing, i. e., a gun and decoys. 

Your president, during the past season, made extensive investigation 
on Long Island regarding the enforcement of the spring wild-fowl law, and 
his conclusion is that it is, in the main, practically a dead letter, and that con- 
ditions will not be changed or improved until the present law is amended 
by striking out the exception allowing the legal killing of Brant until May 1, 
anc the possession of other wild fowl until March 1. The killing of a// wild 
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fowl in the state of New York should cease on January 1, and their posses- 
sion should not be permitted a single day thereafter. Until these vital 
amendments are made the present law is not only farcical, but it is practically 
unenforcible. 

The history of the fight to prevent the sale of foreign game during the 
closed season in this state has been too exhaustively recorded in BIRD-LORE 
(VIII, p. 143) to need repeating here. Whether the attempt of the game 
dealers to secure this privilege will be repeated, the future only can tell; 
however, the Audubon forces will again be marshaled against the dealers 
should they renew the fight. Mention is here made of the important and 
unanimous decision of the Court of Appeals upholding the constitutionality 
of Section 141 of the New York-Game Law. 

Georgia.—South Carolina.—In both of these states, attempts were made 
to have laws passed similar to the one in North Carolina making the Audu- 
bon Society the Game Commission of the state. The experiment in North 
Carolina has been so very successful and has accomplished such a wonderful 
work in that commonwealth that it was thought that the legislatures of 
Georgia and South Carolina might be willing to adopt the same plan. 
Unfortunately, the system advocated was too radical a change from the old 
methods for the first attempt to establish it to be successful, and the effort 
will have to be again made at the coming session of the legislatures. How- 
ever, the educational work done was not lost, and the movement next time 
will start from a better vantage point. Politicians are loth to see any state 
offices slip from their control into the hands of a strictly non-political and 
economic body. 

Virginia.—In this state it is to be regretted that the Audubon work 
received a decided set-back. The bill to establish a State Game Commission, 
to be provided with funds for the employment of wardens to enforce the 
game and bird laws, was defeated, although it was ably advocated by three 
of your officers. In order to avoid taxation of the people to supply funds for 
the Commission to work with, it was proposed to have a small gun license; 
and this was the rock on which our hopes of success were wrecked. The 
chairman of the Senate Game Commission said that if he should report 
such a bill favorably, his constituents would never elect him to the 
Senate again. This fact appealed to him more strongly than did the best 
interests of the state and, in consequence, the bill was adversely reported. 

Further, the game laws were amended by removing all protection from 
Robin Snipe, Surf-birds, certain Plover and Curlew and making a longer 
open season on Robins. It is patent that a consjderable portion of the 
income derived from our new endowment can be advantageously used in 
educational work in Virginia. It certainly is sadly needed there. 

Federal Laws.—Four new federal bird or game laws were passed by 
Congress, two of which were largely at the instance of the Audubon Socie- 
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ties, viz.: ‘‘ Prohibiting hunting, trapping or other trespass on bird refuges’’ 
(Pub. No. 314), and “Prohibiting hunting in the District of Columbia 
except on the marshes of the Eastern Branch and the West side of the 
Potomac River’’ (Pub. No. 401). The former was a much-needed statute 
to enable the wardens of this Association to prevent trespass on the bird 
reservations set aside by President Roosevelt at the request of this Society, 
and the latter practically makes another reservation of the District of 
Columbia. 

Work for 1907.—The legislative work of 1906 is done, and we must turn 
our faces to the future and try to formulate some plans for the season of 
1907 now so near at hand. There will be sessions of the legislature in forty- 
two states and also a short session of Congress. This means that a trusted 
representative must be secured in each of the forty-three capitals who will 
watch legislation and furnish us promptly with all bills, and amendments to 
the same, introduced in both branches of the several legislatures. Good 
legislation, no matter by whom introduced, must be aided by every means 
in our power, while bad legislation must be fought with all the means at 
our command. 

If the members will give this matter a few moments’ thought, they will at 
once realize the magnitude of the work that has to be done, and that it can 
best be done by the National Association because of its equipment. When 
action on good or bad bills is necessary in a state, the Audubon Society is at 
once communicated with, for its local influence is greater and more effective 
than that of an outside Association. 

In a few states the Model Law must still be passed. Of these the most 
important are: Maryland, West Virginia, Alabama, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the two Dakotas. In some of these states, persons who are 
interested in bird protection work have already been found, but the passage 
of this important statute in eight additional states means a great amount of 
hard labor. 

Control of Alien Hunters.—The effective control of this class of foreign- 
born residents is a matter of the greatest importance at the present moment. 
Certain races of uneducated emigrants are a positive menace to the non- 
game birds of this country. The game-birds do not suffer in the same 
degree, for this class of hunters do not possess the skill to shoot many of the 
fast-flying birds like Quail, Grouse or Snipe, but content themselves with 
such spoils as Robins, Flickers, Bluebirds, Sparrows, and such of our smaller 
birds as they can pot in a tree or on the ground. Many of these people are 
so ignorant that they cannot read warning notices unless they are printed in 
their own language. Thousands of them are employed in all parts of the 
country on all the great public and private improvements. These laborers 
usually live in camps, and every wild bird that they can gather in represents 
just so much saved in their outlay for food. Many of them have cheap guns, 
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and their hours of leisure are employed in roaming about the country near 
their camps shooting every bird that they see. One can hardly read a daily 
paper and not find in it an account of the arrest and conviction of some of 
these alien marauders. The officers who make these arrests are often in 
great danger. 

Not long since, in Pennsylvania, two deputy game officers were brutally 
killed by aliens whom they were attempting to arrest for violation of the 
game laws, and in Wisconsin during the past summer a like trag- 
edy took place. Recently a series of complaints came from Rock- 
land county, New York, of a gang of Italians who were working 
in the stone-crushers there and who made Sunday a day of unrest 
for the citizens in that locality. This Association was asked to 
detail officers to arrest the offenders. It was suggested that two had 
better be sent, as the men were desperate characters and one officer 
might be in danger if he went alone. The suggestion happily was 
followed, for, while attempting to arrest an Italian who was seen 
to shoot a Towhee and a Waxwing, the man deliberately shot at 
one of the officers, but fortunately did not hit him; and before he 
could shoot the second time he was overpowered. A handcuff was 
placed on one of his wrists, and while he was being led away to the 
jail he managed, with his free hand, to extract from his pocket a 
long-bladed knife, which he tried to use on the officer who had 
him in charge. 

In several states special laws have been enacted in order to 
control alien hunters. In Massachusetts they cannot hunt unless 
they carry a license, which costs them fifteen dollars per year and 
gives them the privilege of shooting game only in the open sea- 
son. In New York the law specifically provides that aliens cannot 
procure a license and, in consequence, they cannot carry firearms 
or shoot game at any time. 

Either, or both of the laws mentioned, if rigidly enforced, would 
do much to curtail the harm done by the alien hunter, but neither 
of them is drastic enough. It would be far more effective to have 
a a law making every alien who desires to hunt procure a license 

Association giving him such privilege, for which he must pay $25. The license 
warden should not be in force longer than December 31 of the year issued, 
and it must be on the person of the hunter whenever he carries a gun 
in public. Should he violate the game law by shooting in the closed sea- 
son, or by killing any bird or animal for which there is no open season, 
his license should be forfeited, his gun should be confiscated, and he 
should also be liable for the penalties provided in the game law for a vio- 
lation by a citizen. Should an alien resist arrest or attempt to murder a 
game warden, imprisonment should be added to the other penalties. A 
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further provision of this proposed law should be that all fines, and the 
money derived from the sale of confiscated guns, should be paid to the 
Game Commission, one-half of the sum received being used in preparing 
and distributing warning notices printed in foreign languages and the balance 
being added to the fund used for the protection and propagation of game 
and birds. If such a law can be passed in the portions of the country that 
are overrun by the alien hunter, this menace to our small birds and game 
will be removed. 

Small Shore Birds, Known as ‘‘Peeps.’’—In one of the sections of the 
Model Law, birds are divided into two classes, known as game-birds and 
non-game birds, and among the former are the ‘‘Limicole, commonly 
known as Shore Birds, Plovers, Surf Birds, Snipe, Woodcock, Sandpipers, 
Tatlers and Curlews.’’ Most of these are true game-birds, desirable for food 
if shot legitimately during a short open season after the breeding period is 
past. All of these birds are rapidly disappearing, and some of them are get- 
ting dangerously near the line that demands special legislation to prevent 
their extinction. There are included in the Limicole several species that are 
game-birds in name only, their bodies being so small that they possess no 
value whatever for food purposes. These are the three species of Phalarope, 
the Least, Semi-palmated, Western and Spotted Sandpipers, the Killdeer, Pip- 
ing, Snowy, and Mountain Plovers. All of these birds are long-winged and 
thus look, especially when flying, much larger than they really are. Their 
bodies without feathers are very small indeed, the largest of them weighing 
only a few ounces. 

As food they are valueless, but as added attractions on the beaches, 
marshes and prairies they possess a great esthetic value; moreover, they are 
largely insect-feeders and thus have a distinctly economic value. There is 
absolutely no reason why they should not be removed from the game-bird 
class and be included among the birds for which there is no open season. 
Thousands and thousands of these beautiful and graceful creatures have 
been slaughtered solely for their plumage, their diminutive bodies not being 
considered of enough value to send to market. It is the duty of this Associ- 
ation to secure, as rapidly as possible, laws that will protect these minute 
specimens of bird life from the raids of plume-hunters and others who do 
not recognize esthetic or economic values, but only those values that 
will bring them a few cents or dollars. 

The Bartramian Sandpiper.—This bird, which is more commonly known 
as the “‘ Grass Plover’’ or ‘‘ Upland Plover,’’ formerly was found in great 
numbers in the dry upland grass fields over a large part of the country, but 
its numbers have been so greatly depleted that now it is comparatively rare 
and its exquisitely melodious whistle is not often heard. Its disappearance is 
a distinct loss to the agricultural interests of the country, as it consumed 
great numbers of grasshoppers and other insects. In order that the Bartra- 
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mian Sandpiper may have an opportunity to replete its wasted ranks, a close 
season of ten years is recommended. 

The Eskimo Curlew.— Ornithologists of national reputation are of the 
opinion that this Curlew is on the verge of extinction. It is therefore the 
duty of this Association to secure for the species a close season of not less 
than ten years, in order to prevent it from being added to the list of birds that 
are known only by specimens in museums. Too many species of game-birds 
are approaching this dangerous point, and, if we do not do all we can to pre- 
vent it, we are not carrying out the objects of the Association. 

The Wood Duck.—This is by far the most beautiful of the North Amer- 
ican Ducks, and is also one of the most interesting in its habits. Its splendid 
plumage is probably one of the causes of its rapid decrease, as it is in great 
demand for mounting for ornamental purposes. The gorgeously colored 
male birds are never allowed to escape the man with the gun, whether it is 
the open or closed season. In consequence of this continual persecution, the 
Wood Duck is becoming exceedingly scarce and, unless a long closed season 
is prescribed, it, too, will join the ranks of the extinct species of birds, and 
this great attraction to the fresh-water streams and ponds will be missing. 

Recently a circular letter was sent to 46 game commissions in the 
United States and the British North American provinces, enquiring whether 
they approved of legislation removing the small shore-birds from the game- 
bird class to the class for which there is no open season, and also to make a 
ten years closed season for the Bartramian Sandpiper, Eskimo Curlew and 
the Wood Duck. Replies were received from thirty-five of the Commissions, 
nearly all of which were in the affirmative. 

Spring Shooting.—A very large proportion of the Commissioners above 
mentioned were also in favor of abolishing spring shooting of all kinds, 
together with the prohibition of sale of game. Some of the replies were so 
emphatic and reasonable that a few of them are quoted here to show the 
trend of official opinion, regarding the importance of placing every legal 
barrier in the way of game and bird destruction before it is too late to take 
such action. 

Mr. John A. Wheeler, Game Commissioner of Illinois, writes: “‘I am in 
favor of abolishing spring shooting of all kinds, without exceptions, if a uni- 
form law can be passed by every state in the Union; otherwise I am not in 
favor of such a law.”’ 

This opinion from a game officer of one of the largest states shows how 
very important it is that there shall be some Association that will work 
persistently and continuously for a uniform law in all parts of North America 
to prohibit spring shooting of every description. An opinion regarding game 
protection from Minnesota is valuable for the reason that this state is in the 
van in such matters; therefore the following statement of Mr. Fullerton, 
Executive Agent of the Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, is of interest. 
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“We were one of the original states in the Union to abolish spring 
shooting, if not the first, and we would not go back to the old conditions 
for anything. Spring shooting, in my estimation, is one of the most vicious 
forms of slaughter. The man who kills birds in the spring gets nothing but 
a lot of feathers and the meat is feverish and not fit to eat; then, be is kill- 
ing the parent birds when they are about to mate and in that way destroying 
what we ought to have in the fall. But I am afraid we shall never get spring 
shooting abolished in all the states until we get federal control of our 
migratory birds; and I believe that the Audubon Society can do no greater 
service than to back up the efforts that have been put forth in Washington 
along the line of federal control. We see che benefits in Minnesota of 
abolishing spring shooting. Every year our aquatic fowl are increasing, and 
this year we have had the local Ducks breed in every slough where water 
was found. The hunters that have gone out bear testimony to the state- 
ment I have made, that not in years has shooting been so good in Minnesota, 
largely because we have abolished spring shooting and the Ducks were not 
molested. If the other states bordering on Minnesota would follow our 
example, the results would be still better.’’ 

This is one of the best arguments for the universal prohibition of all spring 
shooting that has ever been presented, because it is based entirely on the 
results obtained in a state that has had this advanced game legislation in 
force for a number of years. 

Mr. Fullerton, in our opinion, strikes the keynote of the best method of 
immediate uniform protection for all migratory birds, when he advises this 
Association to advocate federal control. It will certainly take years of the 
hardest kind of labor to secure the passage of an anti-spring-shooting statute 
in each commonwealth in the United States. Society has not yet become 
so ethical that its members will relinquish a personal privilege for the advan- 
tage of the whole body; unfortunately, it is still necessary to compel such 
action by laws, and therefore the shortest road to the goal of perfect protec- 
tion to all migratory birds is a national anti-spring-shooting law. Mr. Fuller- 
ton pays such a glowing tribute to Audubon work that, without thought of 
being egotistical, it is given here for the satisfaction of our members and 
sympathizers and also to excite the attention of the indifferent and to dis- 
arm our critics: 

“I wish to bear testimony to the splendid work the Audubon Societies 
are doing, especially along educational lines; after all, that is what we want, 
—the people to be educated ; when they are, there will be no question about 
the result. Minnesota is under a lasting obligation for the literature fur- 
nished and for the example the Societies set, and I believe that the change 
of sentiment which we have today in our State is due largely to education 
along the lines pursued by the Audubon Societies.’ 

The reports from New York State, which abolished spring shooting, with 
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the exception of Brant, is largely to the same effect. The number of locally 
raised Ducks is growing larger every season. 

Mr. Elon H. Eaton, of Rochester, New York, sends a report which 
speaks of the immense number of Ducks this past spring at Conesus Lake, 
the unusual numbers being ascribed by sportsmen to the prohibition of 
spring shooting, and they predict a still greater increase under this beneficent 
legislation. The hereditary instinct for the home is very strong in all wild 
birds, and there is no reason, except that of spring shooting, why large 
numbers of wild fowl should not re-occupy, for breeding purposes, their 
ancestral homes. 

Mr. Nathaniel Wentworth, of the New Hampshire Fish and Game 
Commission, says: “If the Wood Duck and Upland Plover are not pro- 
tected soon, it will be but a short time when there will be none to protect; 
there is not one in New Hampshire today where there were twenty, thirty 
years ago.’’ 

This is a condition that needs the active attention of the Audubon 
Society before it is too late to prevent the result predicted. 

Mr. Eugene Watrous, State Game and Fish Warden, of Oklahoma, is 
of the opinion that “‘the abolition of spring shooting will furnish a remedy 
for the preservation of all species of migrating water-birds ; this I am in favor 
of now and for all time to come.”’ 

He also makes the following excellent suggestion: “‘I am in favor of a 
bag limit in the killing of game to a number which it would be reasonable 
to suppose could be used by the person so killing for domestic purposes only, 
and I favor imprisonment as a penalty for the killing, buying, selling or in 
any way handling game for commercial purposes.”’ 

Of the thirty-five commissioners who answered our inquiry of ‘‘ Are 
you in favor of abolishing spring. shooting of all kinds, without any excep- 
tions ?’’ twenty-nine of them replied “ Yes,’’ without any qualification, 
although some of them added such words as “decidedly so’’ or “ most 
emphatically.’” Of these replies, six came from the British provinces and 
one from Mexico. Five of the commissioners gave a modified approval, while 
only two replied absolutely in the negative, and one reason was because 
“Ducks cross our country, both fall and spring. and are. shot on both sides 
of us, and, notwithstanding we have spring shooting up as late as April 15, 
there were more Ducks in our state during the fall of 1905 and the spring 
of 1906 than has been known here for a number of years.’’ It is suggested 
that this state is receiving the benefit of the prohibition of spring shooting 
in other states and that it is ethically bound to help the movement by like 
action. ‘ 
It is proposed in a short time to issue a pamphlet embodying the several 
important questions submitted to the Game Commissioners, with their 
replies in detail, together with argument in favor of the stand taken by this 
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Association in all of these matters. This is considered necessary in yiew 
of the following warning quoted from a bulletin issued by the Biological 
Survey, United States Department of Agriculture.* 


* “* Bulletin No. 26. Distribution and Migration of North American Ducks, Geese 
and Swans, by Wells W. Cooke.’’ This very interesting and most important publication 
should be read by every sportsman and bitd-lover. 
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“It becomes evident that if any considerable number of water fowl are 
to be preserved, spring shooting must be abolished.”’ 

Gun Licenses.—Space nor time will permit taking up the important 
question of gun licenses, further than to say that we believe that all the 
citizens of a state should not be taxed for game and bird protection, 
It is recommended that every person who uses a gun should hold a hunting 
license for the privilege. The funds derived from the sale of such licenses 
to be exclusively used for the protection and propagation of birds and game 
by game commissions which are thus self-supporting. This experiment 
has been adopted in a few states and has been found to work admirably. 

Aigrettes.—The question of whether these plumes shall be sold in this 
country, irrespective of whether they are American or foreign, is still far 
from settled. It is believed that the sentiment against their use is gaining 
ground. Recently the State Federation of Women’s Clubs in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, at their annual meetings, “Resolved,” that the club mem- 
bers would not in the future wear aigrettes and also that they would 
discourage their use by the women of the state. The disapproval of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt, of the use of aigrettes, expressed in the accom- 
panying letter (see page 239), it is hoped may have as far-reaching an effect 
in this country, as the same action taken by Her Majesty, Queen Alex- 
andra, has had in England. 
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An additional bird reservation has been made by President Roosevelt 
since our last annual report. This, the Indian Key Reservation, Tampa 
Bay, Florida, was set aside February 10, 1906. (See Brrp-Lorg, VIII, p. 
145.) It is the province of this Association to discover new bird colonies 
on territory which is still the property of the Federal Government, and 
to apply for its reservation. 

During the past year there was no money in the treasury that could 
be used for exploration, but during the coming year, with our increased 
income, a search for bird colonies will be made on such portions of the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts and some parts of the interior, that are still 
unexplored. When new colonies are found, if the ground occupied is 
federal property, application will be made for its reservation; if it is state 
or private property, it will be bought or leased. 

During the past year a perpetual lease has been secured from the state 
of Maine (see Birp-Lorg, VIII. p. 37), of a rocky island which is occupied 
by a good-sized colony of Herring Gulls and the only remaining colony 
of the American Eider Duck that is known to exist in the United States. 
This island is in charge of a reliable warden who is employed by the year, and, 
as a result of his personal supervision, it is known that 45 Eiders were bred 
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there during the past season. The warden reports that he thinks more than 
this number were raised, but that, owing to the dense growth on the island, 
and his reluctance to disturb the breeding birds, it was impossible to make 
a complete census. The young reported were seen off the island in com- 
pany with the parents. The importance of reservations is not confined 
entirely to the fact that they are protected refuges for breeding birds, but 
also to the fact that the results obtained on the reservations are so widely and 
favorably commented upon by the press, thus attracting the attention of the 
public to this branch of Audubon endeavor. 

Wardens.—This important branch of Audubon work was successfully 
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continued during the past breeding season. Most of the wardens are employed 
only at that time, while the birds are in colonies. After this period the 
birds scatter or migrate, and there is no necessity for the services of guards. 
There are a few exceptions, however, when the wardens are employed by 
the year. One of nature’s checks to over-production has been felt in 
several places along the coast this year in storm tides which swept away 
thousands of young birds or unhatched eggs, and on the Pelican Island 
Reservation a disease attacked the young Pelicans and 700 of them died in a 
few days. Such instances emphasize the necessity of guarding against the 
unnatural checks which improvident and selfish men place on the birds. 

In Maine, thirteen wardens were employed, all of whom report a very 
successful season. Herring Gulls, Arctic and Common Terns and Black 
Guillemots were raised in large numbers, and the birds are becoming sur- 
prisingly tame and fearless. 
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It is hard to estimate the numbers in the Gull and Tern colonies at the 
present time, but they have increased enormously in the few years that they 
have been protected. A conservative estimate of the number of young 
birds this year is about 50,000. 

One warden was employed in Massachusetts who had charge of the 
Weepecket Islands. He estimates the increase to be 2,600 young Common 
and Roseate Terns. In addition, the colonies of Terns on Penikese and 
Muskeget Islands are doing well. 

In New York, two wardens were employed by the Association, and one 
by Mr. Hatch, of New York City, to guard the Herring Gulls on his islands, 
the Four Brothers, in Lake Champlain. On these islands there were 107 
nests this year, as against 74 nests in 1905, a gain of nearly forty-five per 
cent. The Association wardens guard the Terns at Gardiner’s Island and 
report a very large colony. In this connection it is pleasing to be able to 
present the appended confirmation of this report from Mr. John H. Sage, 
Secretary of the American Ornithologists’ Union, who writes: “ There is a 
marked increase in the number of Terns seen along the shore near and in 
front of my cottage at Weekapaug, R. I., and I hear excellent reports from 
the vicinity of Gardiner’s Island. One friend said he certainly saw 2,000 
birds there in June.” 

Your president was greatly pleased to find a young Tern just able to fly 
near the shore of Great Island, in Great South Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 
This indicates that Terns have commenced to breed there again, after an 
absence of nearly twenty years. Thousands of them used to breed in that 
locality up to the years 1883-4, when they were mercilessly slaughtered for 
millinery ornaments. With rigid protection it may be possible to repopulate 
this great bay with these beautiful and graceful birds. Early in September 
Terns were quite plentiful at Fire Island Inlet, and it was certainly a pleasing 
sight to see them about their old fishing grounds. Unusual numbers of 
Black Terns were seen in New York Harbor in September. All of these 
facts indicate that the protection given to Gulls and Terns is showing good 
results in the increased numbers of these species that are seen along the 
coast and in the bays and harbors. 

In New Jersey, two wardens were employed to guard the only colonies 
of Laughing Gulls left in the state. The total result for the season was. 
probably not over 1,500 young birds, as a storm tide destroyed all of the first 
laying at the Stone Harbor colony. Notwithstanding all the efforts of this 
Association to give protection, Terns seem to have abandoned the New 
Jersey coast as a breeding-place. There may be a few individuals breeding, 
but no colonies still exist. 

In Virginia, seven wardens were employed, all on the Eastern Shore. 
This is a large territory covering many scores of square miles of beach, salt 
marsh and interlacing tide creeks. It is a physical impossibility for the 
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wardens to exercise more than a superficial oversight in this great territory. 
That these guards are doing good there is no doubt, both in the actual 
protection to breeding birds and also as object lessons to the residents of the 
district. To make an accurate estimate of the annual increase is impossible, 


YOUNG HERRING GULL 
Photographed by H. K. Job, at No Man's Land Island, Mass. 


as the territory is too large; only the general result can be seen. There is 
no doubt about the increase in Laughing Gulls, Common and Forster’s 
Terns, and Black Skimmers, but such species as Oyster-catchers, Willet, 
Wilson’s Plover, Gull-billed and Royal Terns are only holding their own. 
When a species gets reduced below a certain point in a locality, it seems 
almost impossible to prevent its gradual disappearance. Clapper Rails are not 
increasing, owing to three reasons: first, storm tides during the breeding 
season; second, the exceedingly wasteful practice of egging, and lastly, ex- 
cessive shooting. The storm tides cannot be prevented, therefore it is 
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important that the causes of decrease under the control of man should 
cease. There are two very small colonies of Least Tern (Little Strikers), 
in this district, probably not over 100 pairs. The only other colonies of this 
species known on the Atlantic coast are two small ones in Massachusetts and 
one in North Carolina. There may possibly be some on the South Carolina 
and Georgia coasts; the proposed exploration for new bird colonies this year 
will determine this fact. The Least Tern suffered more severely from milli- 
nery hunters than any other species of the family, and it is very doubtful 
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whether the small existing colonies on the Atlantic coast can be maintained. 

In North Carolina, the wardens are all in the employ of and are paid by 
the Audubon Society and are doing a splendid work (See Report of Society 
p. 266). 

In Florida, four wardens were employed under pay, and one of our mem- 
bers, Mr. Asa N. Pillsbury, volunteered to care for Passage Key Reserva- 
tion. The birds breeding on islands which were in charge of our wardens 
all had a successful season and made a normal increase. Disease and the 
elements reduced the increase somewhat, but they were not disturbed by 
man. Unfortunately, this cannot be said of the territory in the larger part 
of the Peninsula of Florida. That hunting for plumes is still going on in 
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the proper season, is a fact, and, owing to the character of the territory and 
of its inhabitants, it seems impossible to prevent it. Florida has no method 
of game law enforcement worthy of the name, and until the legislature 
passes a law creating a self-supporting Game Commission, the interests of 
the state will suffer. The opportunity to make a vast game and bird pre- 
serve of the state of Florida and thus 
attract thousands of sportsmen and other 
tourists within her borders, who will 
contribute millions of dollars annually 
to the wealth of the state, has too long 
been overlooked and neglected. Some 
energetic and public-spirited Floridian 
should endeavor to break into the 
lethargic condition of his fellow citizens 
and save one of the greatest assets of 
the state, which now is being rapidly 
wasted by selfish individuals who do not 
understand the meaning of the words 
patriotism or good civics. The illicit 
traffic in plumes is carried on with cer- 
tian New York dealers, who are willing 
to engage in an underhand and disgrace- 
ful trade which is on a par with smug- 
gling and receiving stolen goods. It is 
pitiable that such men can be found in 
any community. The laws of New York 
should be amended in such manner as 
to reach and severely punish men. who 
tempt the plume- hunters of other states 
by furnishing a market for their unlaw- 
ful goods. 

The wardens in Louisiana are directed by the officers of the Audubon 
Society, their wages being paid from an appropriation by the National Asso- 
ciation. The remarkable results achieved are detailed in the State Report 
(see p. 258). 

Only one warden was employed in Texas,—at Matagorda Island. The 
birds were not molested by man, but many eggs were covered by drifting 
sand, and were thus destroyed. This is the first time that the unstable 
character of the sand beaches was known to be a peril to the breeding birds. 
It is as impossible of prevention as storm tides, and quite as destructive. The 
extensive coast-line of Texas, it is hoped, can be thoroughly explored during 
the coming season, and effective warden care provided for all the colonies of 
sea-birds that undoubtedly breed there. 


WARDEN HALFORD 
Made at Point a |'Hatche, Louisiana 
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One warden was employed in Oregon to guard the birds on the Arched 
Rocks off the coast near Netarts. The warden says: “The numbers of 
Gulls, Cormorants and Murres were so great that it is impossible to state 
whether there was an increase or not, but there is certainly a gain in the 
sympathy of the public.” 

A warden was stationed at Stump Lake Reservation in North Dakota. 
This is a unique reservation because it is the breeding place of so many of 
the Anatide. Those nesting were the Mallard, Gadwall, Shoveller, Pintail, 
Lesser Scaup, one of the Scoters, and the Canada Goose, together with 
California and Ring-billed Gulls, and Double-crested Cormorants. The 
warden reports a successful season and adds: “‘Am well pleased with the way 
people take interest in the protection of birds. If the reservation did nothing 
more, it would have much to its credit for awakening public interest.”’ 

In Michigan, the Association had three wardens,—one at the Gull Rocks, 
north end of Isle Royal, one at the Siskiwit Islands Reservation, and one at 
the Huron Islands Reservation. Large numbers of Herring Gulls were the 
result of the careful oversight of the wardens, together with an increase of 
the other birds, mostly land species found on the islands. 

In conclusion, it is but just to add that it is believed that all of the wardens 
employed by this Association, together with those working for the State 
Societies and public-spirited individuals, not only give intelligent service but 
also take a personal interest in the care of the breeding bird colonies in their 
charge, and it is to their faithful supervision that the estimated increase of 
250,000 sea-birds was possible. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


This is the most important future work of the Audubon Societies, and to 
it must be devoted most of our thought and energies. The millions of 
children in the public schools of the country must be reached, and they must 
be taught that kindness to the lower and helpless creatures is one of the 
fundamental principles of good citizenship. A cruel child can never become 
a gentle, kindly man or woman, and indifference to the rights of birds or 
animals breeds a disregard to the rights of one’s fellow-man. 

The system of Educational Leaflets adopted by this Association in 1905 
has been continued without intermission until the present time. The first 
Leaflets were illustrated with black and white drawings of the bird under 
consideration, but beginning with Number 17, which was issued December 
1, 1905, the illustrations have been in the natural colors of the bird. The 
Leaflets are first published in the organ of the Audubon Societies, Brrp- 
Lore, and thereafter are issued as separates for general circulation, and 
especially for use in schools. The Leaflets aim to be scientifically correct 
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and give in a brief but popular way the chief characteristics of the bird, its 
nesting and food habits, and such other matter as will give the reader a very 
comprehensive idea of the life history of the bird and its value to man, while 
the picture printed in the natural colors of the bird serves to familiarize 
the reader with the bird so it can be recognized when seen in life in its 
natural surroundings. A series of questions is appended for the use of 
teachers, and good reference books are suggested for the student. Accom- 
panying each Leaflet is an outline drawing of the bird which the child is 
expected to color; this not only serves to interest the pupil, but still further 
impresses upon its mind the form and colors of the bird. It is believed that 
when an interest in the live bird has been firmly established in the mind of 
a young person, it makes an earnest advocate for the protection of the bird. 
The value of these Leaflets from the viewpoint of educators is best shown 
by a few extracts from commendatory letters that have been received : 


‘*T am more than delighted that I can have these Leaflets for my teachers, for I know 
of nothing which will help them more to keep in touch with the great work of economic 
ornithology, which is a work that lies before each one who is to be a teacher or an educated 
farmer. (Signed) ANNA Botsrorp Comstock, 

Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell University.’’ 


‘*It is my impression from past experience that the Leaflets with colored plates should 
be of very great educational value in the hands of an interested teacher. Certainly, they 
teach the distinguishing colors of the birds as well as furnish information about the 
economic value of the species. (Signed) M. L. FisHer, 

Assistant in Agriculture, Purdue University, Indiana.’’ 


‘*We think the Educational Leaflets, with colored plates and outlines for pupils, very 
valuable in school work and in nature study. (Signed ) Ipa Lee CAsTLEMAN, 
Herndon Seminary, Va.’’ 


The Association has made a good beginning with its plan to secure the 
cooperation of the teachers, as its bird Leaflets and outlines are now in use 
in nearly 100 schools. It is true that this is but a small part of the thousands 
of such institutions, but it is a beginning, and from it the work must spread 
until their use is universal. The active Audubon Societies will be expected 
to carry on the work of introducing the Leaflets and outlines in the schools 
of their states. This should be done systematically, by first ascertaining the 
names of the county superintendents and enlisting their sympathy and aid, 
In the states where the Audubon Society is not strong or active, help will 
be given by the National Association to enable them to do the work; and in 
states where there is no Audubon Society, the work will be assumed by the 
Association for the present or until such time when it can be transferred to 
a strong local organization. The members of this Association and the 
members of the State Societies must always bear in mind that the ultimate 
success of the bird protection movement lies in educating the youth of the 
country to the love of nature and kindness to her helpless creatures. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIAL AUDUBON WORK 


Bird Clubs.—Form Bird Clubs in the schools and in rural centers. The 
National Association has a leaflet on this subject (Special Leaflet, No. 3), 
which should be circulated widely. Bird Clubs will excite the interest of 
children and give them that “‘ something to do’’ which every energetic child 
needs. 

Bird Boxes.—The State Societies are recommended to offer a series of 
prizes for the best-planned and most successfully used bird-houses. This will 
be another means of securing the codperation of the young people and also 
of attracting around the homes valuable and interesting birds. 

Feeding and Drinking Places.— There are occasions in winter when birds 
suffer very greatly for lack of food, especially during and after heavy sleet- 
storms, when a crust forms on the surface of the snow and the trees are 
encased in ice. It is the duty of every Audubon Society to urge the public, 
especially the children, to feed the birds at such times. There is not a paper 
in the country that would refuse to publish, without charge, such a request, 
if it is made by an Audubon organization. The press is always willing to 
further such good civic effort. The request should be accompanied by 
directions as to kinds of food to be distributed and how it should be done. 
Thousands of birds may be saved in this manner, and many may be saved 
unnecessary suffering. 

Quail.—The growing scarcity of Quail in a large belt of the country is 
in part due to the severity of the winters, when they die from lack of food, 
which is covered by a crust of frozen snow. This can, in a great 
measure, be prevented by the Audubon Societies, if they will take up the 
matter systematically. Send circulars to the schools, and the granges of your 
state, and urge them to locate the coveys of Quail in their neighborhood in 
order to feed them when necessary. The circulars should give full directions 
as to best methods of feeding and kinds of food. The press will always be 
glad to aid in this work by publishing your Quail circulars. It must be 
remembered that, when the Bob-white disappears from any of the middle or 
eastern states, they will be gone forever, as it will be almost impossible 
to replace them by birds from other states, nearly all the commonwealths, 
especially in the South and Southwest, having already passed laws prohibit- 
ing the export of Quail, either alive or dead. 
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STATE REPORTS 


The reports of the State Societies are herewith presented, and it is sug- 
gested to the reader that a careful perusal of each one will show how many 
earnest and active men and women are engaged in the great humanitarian, 
as well as economic, work of preserving the wild birds of the country for the 
pleasure and benefit of the generations that will follow us. 


California.— ‘“‘ The Audubon Society of the State of California was 
organized May 31, 1906. In the four months of its life it has printed and 
circulated, in the interest of song-bird and game protection, 1,500 pamphlets, 
leaflets and circulars arid 2,000 signs and warning-cards, and has distributed 
a considerable number of the leaflets issued by the National Association. It 
has mailed copies of the bird laws to every farmers’ organization and every 
school superintendent in the state, and its warning-cards have been placed 
in several hundred postoffices, resorts, hotels and livery stables. Its secre- 
tary has written more than 1,000 letters and mailed nearly 5,000 parcels, 
and, before the meeting of the Legislature in January next, the Society will 
be in touch with every active farmers’ club and grange and game protective 
association in the state. 

“The local Audubon societies, senior and junior, previously organized, 
and several humane societies with Audubon committees, are already affili- 
ated with the State Society and are giving faithful and effective aid for the 
saving of the birds. The Society has gained the valued help of a great num- 
ber of influential newspapers, and numbers among its members many of the 
leading educators and other prominent professional men and women of 
California. These, by their active interest and splendid codperation, have 
hghtened the labors and greatly encouraged the officers of the Society in 
their efforts to spread, to every corner of the state, the gospel of bird protec- 
tion and reasonable conservation of wild game. 

“‘ An important result of the work of the State Society, during its brief 
but active life, is the marked gain in public sentiment favorable to the 
enforcement of the non-game bird laws and the enactment of better laws 
for the protection of the wild game. One of the important results of this 
sentiment will undoubtedly be the cutting-down of the open season for tak- 
ing Doves, to a much more humane and reasonable period than is provided 
by the present law. A hunting-license iaw, which the Society has strangly 
urged, is also one of the probabilities. The Society has also actively sup- 
ported, and will continue to work for, the proposed act of Congress authori- 
zing the President to set apart portions of the Goverment Forest Reserves 
as game and bird refuges and breeding grounds. A very strong public senti- 
ment favors this proposition in California. 
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“There are many and increasing calls upon the Society from all parts of 
the state for addresses or lectures along the lines of the work of the Society 
to be delivered before clubs, institutes and conventions of farmers and teach- 
ers. This is a splendid indication of the increase of interest in bird life and 
bird protection that has come about in California, but, owing to the great size 
of the state and the lack of competent lecturers with means and leisure to 
comply with these requests, many of them must necessarily be declined. 
This is very much to be regretted, as it has been our experience that nothing 


FEEDING WILD FOWL IN THE GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO 
During the winter large numbers of wild Ducks, Geese and Coots frequent this park, where they soon respond to 
the influences of protection by becoming as tame as barn-yard fowls. Photographed from nature by John Rowley 


advances the work of the Audubon Societies more rapidly than addresses on 
the value of birds and the need of their protection before meetings of farm- 
ers, teachers and others interested in civic progress. One of the great needs 
of the Society is a set of lantern-slides of the more common California birds, 
to illustrate a lecture for school and club work. An effort will be made to 
supply this need within the year. The Society is codperating with game- 
protective associations and state and county wardens, and systematically 
follows up all reports of violation of the bird and game laws that come to 
it. While the Audubon Society of California is not yet financially strong, it 
is vigorous in its methods, strong in the strength of its splendid membership, 
fearless in the pursuit of violators and well equipped for the work that is 
before it.”,—W. Scott Way, Secretary. 
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Connecticut.—‘““The work of the Connecticut Audubon Society the 
past year seems to have been chiefly in the line of making repairs. In one 
more year we shall have completed our first decade of existence as a society, 
and, naturally, our materials have become worn and have needed to be 
replaced with new. This year we have put new books in place of many of 
the well-thumbed ones in the fifty traveling libraries. We have replaced a 
much used lantern for the lecture; we have mended the boxes that hold 
the lecture outfit, quite an expensive item, and we have increased the num- 
bers of the portfolios of pictures. 

“The secretary of the State Board of Education paid our Executive 
Committee a visit last spring for the purpose of inquiring if we could sug- 
gest some way to use the traveling libraries during the summer, when the 
schools are closed, as these libraries are primarily for the use of school chil- 
dren. On our suggestion, he decided to send the books among the private 
circulating libraries, as well as to the public libraries. 

““Mr. Hine also suggested that the secretary hire some one to accom- 
pany the lectures, to read them and explain the pictures. This is a work we 
hope to do in the near future. 

“The Executive Committee of the Society has held seven meetings dur- 
ing the year, for the transaction of the Society’s business. These meetings 
have been well attended, and the members present often represent nine 
towns in our state. By your consent the appropriations of moneys are made 
by this Executive Committee and the work is planned by its members. 

“Last autumn the Society had presented to it the original steel plate 
of a very fine portrait of John James Audubon. Engravings from this plate 
are for sale for the benefit of the Society. 

“The Connecticut bird laws have been translated into Italian and 
Hungarian, printed on large posters, and these posters have been sent out 
and posted all over the parts of the state where these people live. Also 
copies of the state bird laws in English have been sent to all granges in 
the state. 

“The Society has contributed $20, as usual, to the Thayer Fund for 
protecting our sea-birds. 

“The Executive Committee has appointed one of its members chairman 
of a committee to take action in the remodeling of several bird laws during 
the coming session of the Legislature. As noted at the last annual meeting 
that the annual illustrated lecture for which the Society pays should go to 
the town showing most work done for that Society in the year, and most 
progress made, it is awarded to the town of Norwalk, which is most alive at 
present in Audubon work. 

“Our membership this year has increased by 1,352,—1,210 of this number 
being associate members or children who have signed a pledge to protect 
birds and who have received the buttons. This does not show so great an 
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increase in membership as we should like, but we know that a great deal of 
intelligent work for bird protection is being done among the schools, and 
among members of our foreign population, where it is so greatly needed.’’— 
HELEN W. GLover, Secretary. 

Library Report.—‘‘ From September, 1905, to June, 1906, may be called 
the banner year for the Audubon libraries, for their circulation has been 
larger than during any previous year. The total circulation of books has 
been 3,279. Library 39 had the largest circulation. It was sent out twice 
and had a circulation of 337. Library 13 was second, sent out once and 
had a circulation of 311. Each of five other libraries had a circulation of 
over one hundred, going out once. 

“‘A personal request that the teachers of the various schools should send 
us their opinions of the books has brought us so many interesting letters that 
a library report would hardly be complete without some extracts from them. 

“From New Haven, Miss Briggs writes, ‘The library and charts have 
helped to secure thirty-one bird lovers and bird protectors,—my entire class. 
One boy can identify sixty different-birds, and all the children in the school 
know at least twenty-five of our common birds. The boys who used to 
delight to use air-guns and sling-shots now prefer to use their eyes and 
opera-glasses.’ 

“From Meriden the teacher, Mrs. Welch, writes, ‘Words would fail 
one to express the delight and enjoyment these books have given us. There 
were not enough of them, and we have not kept them half long enough, is 
the sentiment of the children. I believe the good they have done is incal- 
culable in the love for birds, flowers and animals which has been created or 
developed, and for the love of good books and the care of them.’ 

“From Redding comes the report: ‘The books have been read and 
enjoyed in many homes, some cultivated and others but scantily furnished 
with books, and they have proved exceedingly helpful and stimulating, and I 
believe it is not possible to estimate their influence and value.’ 

“““Miss Scott, of Morris Cove, says: ‘We have been using the Audubon 
Library at our school, together with the bird charts, for three months; and not 
only in the school children but also in their parents and friends there has 
been aroused a great interest in birds, one of the mothers having read every 
book aloud to her children.’ 

“ The portfolios of pictures have been greatly appreciated, as the teachers 
use them for decorating the school-room. 

“Miss Bearn, of Greenwich, writes: ‘We have just fairly reveled in 
your pictures, and all the children were sorry to see them go.’ 

“When it is considered that many of the children at these schools are of 
foreign birth, the interest they take in nature work seems most sur- 
prising. 

“Many similar letters show that much has been accomplished by the 
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distribution of these books and pictures, and that this branch of our work, 
the ‘Educational Work’ of the Society, has proved of great value.”’ 


Delaware.—‘‘In answer to your letter of September 5, I am sorry to say 
that I have no official report to send you. The work of our Society this 
year has been limited simply to securing new members, and efforts to enforce 
our laws, which have resulted in many arrests, and fines for the offenders.’’ 
—Mrs. WILLIAM S. HILugEs, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—‘‘ Commencing with October, 1905, the pro- 
gram of specially arranged events has been large and particularly successful. 
Trips to the Zodlogical Park for the study of live birds and animals, 
a winter filled with lectures on birds and their habits, plumage, songs, food 
and winter distribution, for the adult members and the public, together with 
talks for children, followed by field meetings during the spring migration 
period led by able ornithologists, made one of the most successful and enter- 
taining seasons the Society has ever had. 

‘Migration records were posted all last spring in the Public Library, 
through the courtesy of Mr. George F. Bowerman, Librarian, and frequently 
illustrated by pictures of birds arriving at various dates. At present the 
Library is displaying a publication from the Agricultural Department giving 
the game season and the laws governing hunting in the District of Columbia 
and neighboring states. 

“The District bill, No. 401, approved June 29, 1906, was a triumph 
for us and is entitled: ‘An Act to prohibit the killing of wild birds and 
other wild animals in the District of Columbia.’ It prohibits all shooting 
in the District except on certain marshes, and makes the District practically 
a game refuge, so far as upland game and birds are concerned. It also pro- 
hibits pursuit of Ducks and Geese with any boats excepting row-boats, 
thus saving water-fowl from being hunted on the rivers from launches 
and motor-boats. A movement has been started to stock the parks of the 
district with certain kinds of game. The new law against shooting will have 
the effect of adding to our Capital City the great charm of abundant song- 
birds, and even now some of our most frequented thoroughfares are beautified 
by glimpses of Cardinals, Bluebirds and Red-headed Woodpeckers. 

‘A fund of about $200 has been raised by a committee working in 
cooperation with the Game and Fish Protective Association, and several 
Swans, Canada Geese and a pair of Wild Ducks have been liberated in Rock 
Creek Park, and provision made for feeding them. 

“* A branch of this Society was started last spring by Mrs. F. E. Watrous, 
at Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, and is reported in a flourishing condition. Our 
Society owns a lecture with sixty-nine slides free for the asking, also 
a collection of bird-skins for study purposes. About four thousand five hun- 
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dred notices, publications, Brrp-Lore Circulars and Leaflets have been sent 
out this past season. More children belong to the Society than ever before. 
We know that each year this Society grows in strength and efficiency.’’— 
Mrs. JOHN DewuHuRsT PATTEN, Secretary. 


Florida.—‘‘ Membership, including all grades, 830; Leaflets and circu- 
lars distributed, 8,000; summary of the state bird laws for posting, 75; 
warning notices for posting in hotels, stations and express offices, 500 (for 
those in express offices through the state thanks are due the Southern 
Express Co.); Audubon Charts for use of schools, 36; teachers having 
free membership, 122. Five prizes of two dollars each were given for com- 
petitive papers on ‘ Birds’ at “The Students-Help Fair.’ Two leaflets have 
been published. ‘The Palmetto Club’ of Daytona, ‘The Florida Federation 
of Women’s Clubs,’ and the ‘Fortnightly’ at Palm Beach, subscribe for ‘sus- 
taining memberships.’ The ‘Housekeepers Ciub’ of Cocoanut Grove and 
‘Fortnightly’ at Winter Park, have annual memberships; the ‘Sunshine 
Society’ includes the care and love of birds in its altruistic teachings. At 
the Robert Hungerford Normal and Industrial School, Eatonville (for 
colored children), ‘ bird talks’ with the charts have been given, while even- 
ings are frequently devoted to song and recitations on birds. Our failure to 
enlist the codperation of teachers generally, is a matter of great regret. This 
year the school boards of Orange county have promised that one hour each 
week shall be devoted to bird study in the schools. The Florida Audubon 
Society supply, free, charts and literature. 

“‘At the annual meeting of the ‘ State Federation of Women’s Clubs’ in 
April, at Tampa, able papers were read on bird protection. Mrs. E. A. 
Graves, chairman of the Bird Preservation Committee, reported active 
interest and good work in a majority of the twenty-two clubs of the 
Federation. The Auxiliary Committee at Port Orange and San Mateo have 
been efficient helpers. At Cocoanut Grove Mrs. Kirk Munroe formed in 
January, 1906, a club of twenty-five boys, “who are banded together not 
only for the protection of birds but for good citizenship.’ ‘The Rangers’ is 
the name the boys have taken. When elected, each boy pledges not to kill 
a bird, and to protect, as well, all animals from cruel treatment. The club 
motto is ‘ Be kind to the birds.’ Some native bird is chosen each week for 
study and for discussion at the club meetings. The Florida Audubon Society 
has offered a prize (book) to the club for the best essay on birds. Most of 
the boys have been preparing for this during the summer. It will be awarded 
this fall. 

“The subject of providing game wardens is a serious one. Few respon- 
sible men, after the murder of Guy M. Bradley, are willing thus to jeopar- 
dize their lives, for, if the laws of the state cannot be enforced and criminals 
brought to justice, no man has a guarantee for his safety. There are forty- 
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six counties in Florida, and there are thirteen game wardens, so that thirty- 
three counties depend on their over-busy sheriffs. Some six of these sheriffs 
have rendered timely aid in arrests and the prevention of cruelty and illegal 
shooting. This does not include the game wardens appointed by the 
National Association at the Tortugas, and Sand Key, also at the Pelican 
Island, Passage Key and Indian Key Reservation. 

“In 1905, President Roosevelt made a reservation of Passage Key, 
Tampa Bay, and in February, 1906, of Indian Key as preserves and breeding 
grounds for native birds. These, with Pelican Island Reservation, are, we 
hope, but the beginning of a series of important reservations, thus enabling 
us to preserve and perpetuate the birds, which should ever have been the 
pride of Florida, making, as they did in the days of Audubon, the state 
a veritable ‘ wonderland.’ 

“There has been frequent testimony as to the increase of bird life. Mr. 
C. P. Russell, at Lake Helen, Volusia county, writes, May 30, 1906: ‘It 
is remarkable what a change there has been during the past few years in 
regard to shooting small birds. In consequence, such as Blue Jays, Brown 
Thrashers, Meadowlarks, Sand Doves, Woodpeckers, Blackbirds, Butcher 
Birds and Cardinals have increased wonderfully in numbers, and even the 
Chewinks, so shy, have begun to show themselves. A large share of this 
better sentiment can be rightly, I think, attributed to the influence of your 
Society, and for this reason I wish to be identified with it.’ 

“As the Florida Society is unable to show a membership list that com- 
pares with that of many of the states, it would ask you to remember the 
very different conditions under which it exists; still it congratulates itself 
that, while its old friends de-not desert its ranks, new names are being added 
to its list, surely showing a more intelligent and wide-spreading interest in 
bird protection.’”,—Mrs. KiInGSMILL Marrs, Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Illinois.—‘‘ The Illinois Society has carried on its usual routine work, 
holding directors’ meetings during eight months of the year and our annual 
meeting in May, at which meeting Mrs. Irene G. Wheelock read a charm- 
ing paper on ‘ Birds at Night’ and the Rev. George B. Pratt gave a most 
interesting history of the Illinois Society. Four new directors have been 
added to the Board—Mrs. Wheelock, Miss Amelie Hannig, Mr. Charles 
M. Roe and Mr. Frank Daggett—and six new vice-presidents have been 
elected, all from places outside of Chicago, among them being Mr. Frank 
Hall, of Aurora, Superintendent of Farmers Institutes, and Dr. John A. 
Wheeler, the State Game Commissioner. Few new members are reported, 
—only 33 adults and 2,738 Juniors. An effort has been made to organize 
a new system by having a secretary for each county, but the results are 
small, only a few having been secured. 
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‘* The educational work is the major part of the year’s work. A book 
on the birds of Illinois, ‘ How to Know One Hundred Wild Birds of Illinois,’ 
by Dr. Lange, has been published under the auspices of the Society, and 
a nine-page leaflet, ‘ A List of Books and Periodicals Recommended by the 
Illinois Society,’ has been prepared by the president, Mr. Ruthven Deane, 
and published for distribution to librarians, etc. Articles by several of the 
directors have been published in ‘ School News.’ The usual letter from the 
secretary to the teachers of the state has been published in the Illinois 
Arbor and Bird Day Annual. A letter to the county superintendents 
of schools was written and sent by the junior chairman. A letter 
to the secretaries of the Farmers’ Institute was written by the president and 
also published in the ‘Prairie Farmer,’ calling attention to the value of 
birds to the farmer. A letter on the winter feeding of wild birds was also 
sent with a postal card (published and purchased in Rhode Island) 
to the Secretaries of Farmers Institutes. One hundred copies of ‘ By the 
Wayside,’ have been sent each month to teachers in the state; 8,228 
leaflets have been distributed, being sent to the state superintendent of 
schools for distribution among the teachers. 

**The president, Mr. Deane, with the codperation of Mr. Dutcher ~ 
and Mr. Bode, the latter being president of the Western Millinery Associ- 
ation, succeeded in bringing before the Association the great need of their 
cooperation with the Audubon Societies to save the bird-life of the country. 
The result was the passage of excellent resolutions, in which the members 
agreed to purchase no more aigrettes, etc., after January 1, 1906, and to sell 
no more after July 1. Uniortunately, these good resolutions, like many 
others, have not been strictly adhered to by all the members. Mr. Deane has 
also suceeded, with much patient effort, in inducing some of the large 
Chicago stores to take aigrette-trimmed hats from their show windows. 

‘“'There seems to be a notable increase of feather-wearing on the 
part of members of the Society. The feathers are largely those of domestic 
fowls and game birds, but it is a serious question as to whether these, though 
‘lawful,’ are ‘ expedient,’ their effect on children, in particular, being harm- 
ful. The Society has had paid over to it the sum of $1,000—a bequest from 
Miss Nancy Laurence, of Watseka, a lover of birds in her death, as she was 
in her useful life. Aside from this bequest, the receipts for the year have 
been $299.50 and the expenses. $247.57”— Miss Mary DRUMMOND, 
Secretary. 


Indiana.—‘‘ The work of the society has been continued along the 
lines mapped out some years ago. Of these, by far the most important is the 
educational work. This includes the sending out of printed matter, 
publishing, in newspapers and journals, articles of interest regarding the 
birds and their protection, and lectures in schools and various organizations. 
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‘* There is a constantly growing interest in the schools in the subject 
of bird study, the pupils taking great interest in protecting and feeding the 
birds during the winter weather, providing them with nesting materials 
in the spring and observing their food habits at all times of the year. 

** The work of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, in send- 
ing out the Bird and Arbor Day Annual, is most helpful, practically putting 
a bird-study handbook, full of inspiration, into the hands of every teacher 
in the state. 

““The newspapers of the state are actively friendly, publishing much 
matter that makes for the welfare of the birds, appealing to all classes 
of readers. A specially valuable work for the birds has been, during the past 
season, the publication in the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal’ of a series of bird 
articles by Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter, a member of the Indiana Audubon 
Society. This magazine goes into nearly a million and a half of homes and 
has roused interest and enthusiasm for the birds in an enormous audience. 
It would be most helpful if this magazine would publish another such series 
next year. 

‘““ The Audubon Society has the active codperation of the State Fish and 
Game Commission in the law enforcement part of its work, which has 
been of much benefit in controlling the vicious and thoughtless element 
whose education must be by fines.’’— Miss FLorence A. Howe, 
Secretary. 


Iowa.—‘‘ Satisfactory work has been done; the passage of the Model 
Law, with only a few changes, by the 31st General Assembly, being one of 
the achievements of the Society. This was accomplished with the aid of the 
National Association, together with that of Senators Courtright and Winne, 
Mr. W. F. Parrott and many club women. 

“Although the membership has not been increased to any extent, a 
growing interest seems to be manifest throughout the state. The officers, 
directors and committees have been commendably active. At the Waterloo 
Chautauqua Assembly in July the Audubon Society established headquarters, 
with the president, Mrs. Ellen Brown, in charge. Literature was distrib- 
uted and questions answered regarding the work. The president found an 
awakening interest in the subject, made suggestions as to courses for bird 
study and discussed plans for furthering the work. 

‘The following report of Miss Tinkham shows how the work is being 
conducted in many of our schools: . 

‘“““ The work that is being done in behalf of the Audubon Society in the 
schools of lowa seems to be the study of birds, generally, by means of bird 
books and charts. Owing to the fact that this study has been almost wholly 
neglected in the teachers’ preparation, it has been necessary for them to do 
some work by themselves. This has been done through the organization of 
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bird clubs. The teachers have gone into the woods and found the haunts 
of the birds and, by getting acloser insight into the lives of these tenants of 
the wood, have learned their habits and peculiarities, and, becoming more 
familiar with them, have learned the localities in which they abound. 
Through this contact with nature, the teachers have been enabled to make 
bird books and charts of their own. The instruction given to children 
begins in the kindergarten department. There, and in the primary grades, 
the perfect outlines of the different birds are given to the children, and, 
under the supervision of the teachers, they put in the correct coloring. In 
this way they become familiar with the birds and also more interested in 
them. The teachers then tell the story of the lives of the birds, showing 
them the pictures of the eggs and their homes. Of course one bird will be 
the subject of two or three lessons. Thus they learn where to look for the 
little creatures. As the work is carried on in the higher grades it broadens 
out. The laws regarding birds are taught and the children grow rather to 
protect than to destroy them. This, with the other nature study, is con- 
tinued until very much is done for the plants, trees and animals, as well as 
the birds.’ 

‘“Both Dr. Margaret Clark, chairman of the executive committee, and 
the secretary have gladly responded to several invitations to attend district 
meetings of the federal clubs, Arbor Day exercises, in our schools and 
gatherings, in public libraries, reading papers and giving talks regarding our 
birds and nature. 

“Much literature was distributed throughout the state before and after 
the passage of the Mode! Law, in all amounting to about 5,000 leaflets, 
circulars, newspapers, etc., the farmers’ institutes receiving a goodly share 
of the same. 

‘“ State Deputy Game Warden H. H. Yordy, of Waterloo, has rendered 
valuable service to the society by enforcing the new law. Several arrests 
have been made, the offenders not only being fined but in some cases the 
firearms being confiscated. 

‘“* Mrs. Rosa Reiniger Wilson, superintendent of the Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
Band of Mercy, at Mason City, is doing good work among the children of 
that place and is not only trying to interest them in the birds but is waging 
war against cruelty in all its forms. 

‘“The Audubon work in our state might be generally advanced if 
leaders for junior societies could be more easily obtained, and if all bird- 
lovers who have not the time to become active in this work would volun- 
tarily become either regular, associate or life members of the State Organi- 
zation.’’—Mrs. WILLIAM F. ParRrotTT, Secretary. 


Louisiana. —‘‘ Since the organization of the Audubon Society of 
Louisiana, and in consequence of the active work carried on by us, a very 
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perceptible interest has been aroused in the general public in the question of 
bird preservation. The fact of the matter is, before that time there was no 
interest whatever, but, thanks to the help of the editors of the daily news- 
papers, who have given us considerable space, the economic as well as the 
humanitarian aspects of the question have been so repeatedly brought to the 
notice of the public that a sentiment has been engendered which speaks 
well for the ultimate outcome. 

‘*Just how far or to what lengths the movements for bird protection will 
go we do not know. One thing, however, stands out prominently, and 
that is, that the former conditions of indiscriminate bird slaughter will never 
again be tolerated. After we broke up the business of trapping and shipping 
Mockingbirds and Cardinals out of our state, as well as all species of game- 
birds, our greater activities have taken the form of planning and carry- 
ing out the possibilities of bird-breeding on our great reservation in the Gulf 
of Mexico. With our own eighteen islands, comprising the Audubon 
Reservation, and the seven adjacent islands of the Breton Island Reservation, 
belonging to the federal government, we control an area of upwards of 700 
square miles of land and water devoted exclusively to the nesting birds. 

‘©The National Association aids us in this work by paying the wages of 
two wardens and, in consequence, these islands are rapidly becoming a mar- 
vel in bird-breeding. If all goes well, in a few years they will become the 
most wonderful spectacle of wild sea-bird life in this country or probably in 
any other country. Thousands upon thousands of Terns and Gulls were 
raised there during the present year, and the work has only begun. Our 
state legislature reénacted the A. O. U. law, with numerous additions, and 
now it is as nearly perfect as the present conditions will warrant. 

‘“ Unfortunately, we have to lament one backward step, due principally to 
the sudden stoppage of immemorial custom. Our legislators very weakly 
met the proposals of some misguided ignorant persons to take Robins and 
Cedar Waxwings out of the non-game class and placed them in the game- 
bird class, permitting their killing during certain seasons. We havc accepted 
the situation, however, and will attempt to meet it by having the economic 
value of these birds determined by the experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and we feel sure that their reports will end this foolishness for all 
time to come. 

“*Our peerless songster, the Mockingbird, is increasing in numbers all over 
the state and is holding his own against the assaults of that pestiferous 
foreigner Passer domesticus. Laughing Gulls and Forster’s Terns are appear- 
ing on the waters adjacent to the city of New Orleans, where their absence 
has been noted for many years. 

‘** We have tried to teach the people of our state the tremendous eco- 
nomic importance of bird life to the welfare of mankind, and we can frankly 
and truthfully report that our words have been and are being heeded. Our 
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state legislature appointed May 5 of each year as memorial day for John 
James Audubon, who was born in our state on that day. From now on, the 
schools are compelled to have suitable exercises on these recurring anniver- 
saries, and we expect great good to come from these celebrations of Bird- 
Day.’’—FRANK M. MILLER, President. 


Maine.—‘‘ The Maine Audubon Society was organized at Fairfield, 
Maine, July 31, 1902. It now consists of eleven local societies; of these 
five have reported, showing a membership of 686. The Maine Society 
works to inculcate in the minds of the young the sentiments of the organi- 
zation, and the best field is found in the public schools. The most success- 
ful secretaries have interested the teachers, and thus secured large member- 
ships, and the benefit of an ideal organization. The field is very large, and 
the benefits to be derived from its cultivation no less so. 

“* Public sentiment for bird protection undoubtedly strengthens year by 
year. With the elimination of the prospect of gain for a limited class only, 
afforded by the feather trade, the protection of most of the non-game birds is 
favored. Exceptions are to be found among certain classes, notably foreign - 
ers and inexperienced persons, who carelessly shoot any living thing in the 
absence of acknowledged game animals; while such a class is an annoyance 
to the majority of citizens, it is not believed to be relatively important. If the 
work which our Audubon Society has entered upon can be systematically 
extended, this annoyance must become less and less with each succeeding 
year-’’—ARTHUR H. NortTon, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.— ‘ During the past year our membership has increased 
to 6,468. Of these, 1,868 are Juniors and 120 are local secretaries. We 
have, as usual, distributed many Educational and BirD-Lore Leaflets, cloth 
warning notices, and copies of the law. Our three traveling lectures and 
four traveling libraries have been used very often, and there has been a good 
sale for our bird charts, plates and calendars. The success of our 1906 
calendar has encouraged us to issue one for 1907, which has also been 
printed in Japan, in the same artistic manner, with six new plates of 
American birds. 

** Legislation at the State House has been watched with interest by our 
Protection Committee, and all complaints of violations of law have been 
reported to the state officers, the Fish and Game Commission, and were 
immediately investigated. We are fortunate in having the chairman of the 
State Fish and Game Commission as a member of our Board of Directors. 
A few complaints of the selling of aigrettes were received last spring which 
were reported to him, and were promptly and effectively attended to. 

“Tt is pleasant to report that a larger number of women than usual, 
several of whom were not members of our Society, called at our office to 
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ask about feathers on hats they were intending to buy, which the milliners 
had assured them were ‘ just manufactured ones.’ 

“*In addition to the regular monthly meetings of the Board of Directors, 
a course of four lectures was held, with Mr. Schuyler Mathews, Mr. 
Ernest Harold Baynes, Prof. C. F. Hodge and Rev. Herbert K. Job, as 
lecturers.’’—Muss Jesstg E. KimMBALL, Secretary. 


Michigan.—‘‘ During the past year a marked growth in sentiment 
favoring bird and animal protection has been apparent in Michigan. 
Animals in general are included in the report, because the Society has been 
called upon to protect animals, both in the wild and domestic state, and co- 
operation has always been given where possible. The secretary considers 
this advisable, for those interested in other forms of protection feel that the 
society stands for something and are willing to give it sympathy and aid. 
Where the Society refuses to act because of limitations in scope, it is quite 
likely to make an enemy. 

‘Another wholesome condition that gives hope for the future is the 
fact that a number of public officials are willing to enforce the law, due, 
perhaps, to the general agitation for the better things throughout the 
country. However, the wedge has no more than entered in Michigan 
in this respect, as our game-warden system is still next to worthless. More 
active workers have been secured during the past six months than in the 
previous two years. Much time has been spent in endeavoring to organize 
local societies, with comparatively poor results. Our state does not seem 
ripe for vigorous societies, and we have found that conscientious active 
workers at various points do more than half-organized or indifferent so- 
cieties. A number of active workers have been found who have taken the 
responsibility of bringing Audubon work before the superintendents of 
schools, and teachers, and a few have contributed to the press. 

‘“The State Educational Department aids us in the distribution of 
literature. After the organization of the Society, most of the work was 
confined to the suburbs of Detroit, as our subscribers are almost exclusively 
citizens of that city. During the past year the work has been wholly in the 
state, with the result that those of the city who do not keep posted are 
falling behind in their subscriptions. We have had two or three lectures 
during the winter season in Detroit, and in that way keep the people 
of the city in touch with the work. In the state it is almost impossible to 
get subscriptions. In regard to the work of protection, we are hampered 
because of lack of funds. The Model Law, which the National President, 
Mr. Dutcher, and the Society, were instrumental in passing, gives the 
Society the right to appoint four deputy wardens, but, as no appropriation 
was made, we have not been able to take advantage of this provision of 
the law. 
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“Mr. Charles L. Freer gave $25 for the protection of game-birds at the 
St. Clair Flats. Deputy Sheriff Frank Haydette, of Algonac, was employed, 
and in various trips seized game-birds in trunks, etc., but could find no 
owners. In these trips he also seized two fishing nets, and so we were able 
to protect the fish incidentally. The secretary is in correspondence with 
those deputy wardens who show any disposition to enforce the law, and 
encourages them by showing that their efforts are appreciated. 

‘* About the best word that can be said for the Michigan Society is that 
it has done something in getting a semblance of order out of chaos, and in 
securing the passage of the Model Law, which has undoubtedly improved 
the situation. Candor, however, obliges us to say that we have made but 
a beginning and that there is still an immense amount of work to be done. 
We feel grateful to Albert Wiedeman, county game warden, at Leoni, for 
prosecuting for the killing of Robins, especially as he had reason to fear 
a physical assault which subsequently took place. Also to Frank L. Covert, 
prosecuting attorney of Oakland county, who was the first of those in his 
position to write that he believed in the law and would enforce it. His 
letter to an offender, who was shooting song-birds daily, for the purpose of 
feeding his ferrets, brought results. 

**'The secretary has been obliged to give considerable time in carrying 
on correspondence with state workers, for, unless letters are answered 
promptly, and in detail, the workers lose interest. The secretary is compil- 
ing a booklet, including a history of the Society, a copy of the state laws, 
conditions in other states, methods of work, needs in the different localities, 
etc., which it is hoped will answer all questions and give all necessary direc - 
tions for work. The Michigan State Fair is held in Detroit, and the man- 
agement has been kind enough to give our Society space for the purpose of 
distributing literature, etc. We had a call for Audubon buttons. The phil- 
osophy of wearing a button is that those not familiar with its meaning open 
up a conversation on bird protection, where the matter otherwise could not 
be broached. The merchants, in the cities of the state, persist in selling bird 
millinery in opposition to the law. We are now planning a letter to these 
dealers. We are opposed to the law allowing counties to give a bounty on 
English Sparrows, as we find that native Sparrows, including Goldfinches, 
are destroyed in the winter season as English Sparrows.’’—JEFFERSON 
BuTLER, Secretary. 


Minnesota.—‘* The Minnesota Audubon Society has not been espe- 
cially active the past year. Whatever work has been done in the state is 
due to the efforts of individual societies or clubs, and persons especially 
interested in bird study or bird protection. Some societies are quite active. 

*“In some parts of the state the study of birds is taken up in the pub- 
lic schools : the children, after becoming interested, do not care to kill the 
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birds as before, or to disturb the nests. It seems that a greater effort should 
be made to encourage the organization of Audubon Societies in all schools, 
for when we have taught the children to love the birds we have done much 
toward accomplishing that for which the Society exists.’’—Muss JEssie L. 
WHITMAN, Secretary. 


Missouri.—‘‘I venture to state, without fear of contradiction, that no 
law has been enacted in this state, within recent years, which has received 
more favorable comment than the present bird, game and fish law. Its 
fearless and impartial enforcement. has caused a marked increase of wild 
life. This convincing illustration has created favorable sentiment for bird 
protection even amongst those who, in former years, looked upon the 
enforcement of game laws as an infringement upon their rights and habits.’’ 
—AucGusT REESE, Secretary. 


Nebraska.—‘‘ The Nebraska Audubon Society is still in existence and 
hopeful, though I regret there is so lictle to report. Work among the 
children is most gratifying, and with them has been our chief efforts. Every 
year their sympathy is deeper, and their interest keener in bird life. There 
have been fewer cases of cruelty to birds reported this year than in any year 
in five. You ask if I have observed an increase in public sentiment for the 
protection of birds. Emphatically, yes. However, I have one painful obser- 
vation to make: The sad story of the White Heron, no matter how often 
repeated, seems to affect but little the demand for the aigrette of that 
unhappy bird.’’—Muss Joy M. Hicains, Secretary. 


New Hampshire.—‘* The work of our branch societies follows princi- 
pally educational lines. The systematic observation and study of birds is 
maintained through the season, and discussions are held and papers read at 
the regular meetings. The field days have proved occasions of great pleasure 
and profit. Occasionally activities have taken a more aggressive form. Cases 
of violation of the state bird laws have been followed up, with the aid of 
the Fish and Game Commission, convictions secured and fines imposed. In 
past years much of the trouble has been caused by unlicensed taxidermists. 
To the best of our knowledge and belief, their operations have been finally 
checked. Many warnings for first offences have been given, and warning 
posters have been supplied to persons requesting them. 

“* The circulation of our literature and that of the National Association 
has been continued. It is encouraging to note a marked increase in the 
demand for the Educational Leaflets. Requests for them have come from 
women’s clubs, where such material is used in the preparation of papers, 
from teachers, from granges, and from private individuals. 

“A little circulating library of popular and instructive books on birds 
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have been a source of delight in districts where such books are not easily 
obtained or cannot well be afforded. The traveling lecture, with stere- 
opticon, has carried instruction and entertainment to similar places, as in 
previous yeats, and a new lecture, ‘The Economic Value of Birds of the 
State,’ to be loaned on request, has been added to our stock. 

‘Bird charts and pictures have been furnished to schools not able to 
purchase them. The magazine, Birp-Loreg, has been placed in the Man- 
chester City Library and the Boys’ Reading Room, recently established. In 
accordance with the urgent request of the National Association, our Society 
expressed its approval and endorsement.of three bills then pending in the 
national legislature; namely, the bill for a ‘ National Forest Reservation in 
the White Mountains,’ endorsed and strongly urged by the Society for the 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests, the bills of Senator Gallinger and 
Representative Babcock, ‘To prohibit the killing of wild birds and animals 
in the District of Columbia,’ and a bill before the Senate Committee on 
Forest Reservations for ‘ The Protection of Animals, Birds and Fish in the 
Forest Reserves.’ In these three cases our Society authorized the secretary — 
to communicate with the New Hampshire delegation in Congress and with 
the proper Congressional Committee. 

*“The Society has made the following contributions: $25 to the Mrs. 
Guy M. Bradley Fund; $25 to the National Association. We have received 
two legacies of fifty dollars each. The prizes offered two years since in the 
ungraded schools for the greatest improvement in schoolhouse grounds are 
to be awarded this fall. The Society called for photographs of the surround - 
ings previous to the beginning of the improvements, and it is hoped that 
photographs to be taken at the close of this season will show that earnest 
effort has been made to render these surroundings more beautiful and 
attractive. 

‘“ The secretary hopes that this report may be sufficient proof that the 
New Hampshire Audubon Society is neither ‘on the ebb’ nor stationary, 
but is fulfilling its avowed mission as a barrier between wild birds and a very 
large unthinking class of people, and a smaller but more harmful class of 
selfish people. 

‘*An indication of the sustained public interest in birds and their protec- 
tion is the fact that, through the influence of our Society, Mr. Herbert K. 
Job’s lecture ‘Among the Egrets with Warden Bradley,’ and Mr. William 
L. Finley’s lecture “Among the Sea Birds off the Oregon Coast’ are to 
be given this winter under the auspices of the Manchester Institute of 
Arts and Sciences.’’—Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—‘‘Accounts of our work in New Jersey differ very little 
from year to year. Our membership increases but slowly, the gain being 
chiefly among the children. No one can doubt, however, that there is a 
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widespread interest throughout the state in the well-being of birds, and 
a valuable educational influence is constantly at work. The children are 
being taught to observe bird-life about them, and find nests for themselves 
for the purpose of seeing the growth of the little birds from the egg, and 
such children will grow up with an appreciation of the valuable assistance 
afforded to man by the bird family. 

“‘As a state, we seem to be continually in a condition of warfare. This 
is a healthy condition, however, and the results each year have been such 
as to make the workers feel that our efforts to protect such birds as the 
Flicker, Mourning Dove, Robin and Meadowlark, have not been in vain. 
We feel that the many appeals to the press of the state, and the numerous 
letters sent to our representatives at Trenton, have borne some fruit. 

“‘A serious effort was made last January to distribute some of the valu- 
able Educational Leaflets of the National Association among the farmers of 
the state, opportunity being taken to send over two thousand of these 
leaflets to the leaders of the various granges to distribute at their yearly 
meetings. Very interesting responses were received from some of these 
farmers, and let us hope that in the future the Hawks and Owls will receive 
a little more consideration from those individuals whose property they 
protect.’’—Muss Jutta S. ScRIBNER, Secretary. 


New York.—‘‘ The New York Audubon Society has had a normal in- 
crease of members, but no remarkable growth, since the last report. The 
present membership is 8,345. 

‘“ The renewed attempt to repeal the Anti-Spring Duck Shooting law, 
the introduction of the Foteign Game bill, and several bills of less impor- 
tance, were met by the usual vigorous action of our Law Committee. Mr. 
Dutcher; Mr. Chapman, representing the American Museum of Natural 
History; Dr. Palmer, of the Department of Agriculture, and Dr. Field, of 
Massachusetts, attended hearings at Albany in behalf of the Society. Their 
united efforts, together with the codperation of prominent members of the 
Society throughout the state, were successful and the law was maintained. 

‘* This year, for the first time, the Society has published an Annual 
Report; a new edition of the prospectus, and an edition of ten thousand 
law posters in English and Italian have been issued. Three thousand copies 
of each of the Educational Leaflets of the National Association were dis- 
tributed as soon as published. Several thousand postal cards, ‘Feed the Birds 
in Cold Weather,’ have been purchased from the Providence Humane So- 
ciety, to be put into circulation this fall. During the year over thirty-seven 
thousand leaflets and law posters have been distributed. Six thousand leaf- 
lets, besides many colored plates of the Educational Series of the National 
Association, were sent to the state fair at Syracuse. By request, six hun- 
dred leaflets were recently sent for distribution at the convention of the 
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W.C. T. U., at Hudson. The local secretary at Fair Haven, who is also 
superintendent of W. C. T. U. of Cayuga county, has distributed thou- 
sands of leaflets throughout the county. She reports that ‘fifteen Unions are 
doing work; perhaps thirty-five different schools have been giving out 
literature. I am working in union with the Auburn Humane Club, and we 
have systematized the work and will try to reach every town in Cayuga 
county. The increased interest is surprising.’ 

‘*The enthusiastic local secretary in Amsterdam has shown great 
energy in traveling from town to town, calling upon editors and clergymen, 
and has been very successful in arousing interest and in securing new local 
secretaries. Many reports of Bird Day exercises were received, but the 
observance is not obligatory, as it should be. Good news, however, is con- 
tained in the new State Syllabus for the schools. In all grades of school 
work, bird study in some form is introduced. Many teachers are taking 
up a twenty weeks’ course of nature study. Applications are already 
coming in for leaflets to meet their needs. 

‘“In the coming year, all energies must be directed to encouraging 
and developing the work already undertaken, along the lines indicated; 
through established organizations of various kinds to reach throughout each 
county; to use every effort to strengthen the resources of the Society, that 
the demands for literature, to be placed where it will be read and studied 
to the best advantage, may be fully met; and, most important of all, to 
call forth all the influence the Society can wield to secure a Bird Day 
Amendment to the Arbor Day Law, that hereafter no public school 
in the state may fail to observe and enjoy ‘ Bird-Day.’’’—Muss Emma H. 
LocKWOOD, Secretary. 


North Carolina.—‘*‘ The Audubon Society work in North Carolina the 
past year has been attended with marked results. The work of cultivating 
general interest has gone steadily forward, and evidences on every hand point 
to a healthy and most satisfactory growth of public sentiment. Literature 
on the value of insect-eating birds and the importance of preserving game- 
birds and animals from undue killing has been carefully and systematically 
distilled in all of the ninety-seven counties in the state. 

‘“ More than one million five hundred thousand pages of printed infor- 
mation have thus been given to the public. About five hundred books 
on bird and animal life are in constant use in the circulating libraries of the 
Society. Digests of the game laws on cloth have been printed and posted 
in all quarters of North Carolina. Forty-six wardens have been employed 
to do this work and to look after the enforcement of the laws. These agents 
of the Society brought ninety-one prosecutions in the state courts, and in 
eighty-four cases convictions were secured. Fifty-eight of these were for 
violating game laws, and twenty-six for killing non-game birds. 
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‘*One evidence of increase of interest in the Audubon work is the 
marked increase of fines imposed by magistrates and judges. The Gulls, 
Terns and Skimmers have increased greatly, despite some severe losses 
in early July, due to high storm tides. More than 10,000 young birds were 
raised the past summer, as against about 1,700 four years ago. 

**The large Audubon launch ‘ Dutcher’ has again proven of great 
assistance to the faithful warden, N. F. Jennett, and his assistant, who 
have charge of this interesting work along the stormy coast between Cape 
Hatteras and Ocracoke Inlet. From many sections of the state come 
reports of.the increase of song- and game-birds as a result of the Audubon 
activities. —The Society pays for more than two hundred subscriptions 
to Birp-Lore. The income and expenditure the past year has been 
something over $10,000, and the membership is increasing rapidly.’’—T. 
GILBERT PEARSON, Secretary. 


North Dakota.—‘‘ The same schedule carried on last year has been 
followed this year in the work of the State Audubon Society of North 
Dakota. The Saturday morning bird classes organized among the children, 
as well as adults, showed a decided increase in attendance. We feel that the 
stereopticon lectures given in the city during the winter did much toward 
this increase. Throughout the states these lectures have been given by direc- 
tors of the State Association and, as a result, there have sprung up a num- 
ber of local societies, all showing a great amount of interest in the work. 

‘* For a number of years small islands in Stump Lake, situated in the 
central western part of the state, have been used by birds as a nesting place. 
In 1903 and 1904, the birds were disturbed so that they deserted the islands. 
Last year we succeeded in having these islands set aside as a reserve, and the 
warden reports that the birds returned in great numbers this spring, 
the Double-crested Cormorant perhaps being the most difident to return. 
Very little poaching has been done since the institution of the warden. 

‘* The interest aroused among the children in the work of our Society 
has seemed to justify a bird chart, with which we will carry on the talks 
through the winter months. This will be loaned in the state, as are the 
slides and lantern belonging to the State Association. 

** Audubon literature has been distributed and newspaper articles pub- 
lished on the destruction of the White Heron. The results so far observable 
throughout the state are encouraging and, with increasing membership, 
we have hopes for strong work in this field.”,—Muiss ELIZABETH ABBOTT, 
Secretary. 


Ohio.—‘‘In the past year we have had the pleasure of hearing five out- 
of-town speakers, besides our own home talent, express their various 
experiences with birds, and add something to the store of our bird-lore. 
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‘* That the Bounty Bill for Hawks was defeated in Ohio, is a matter of 
congratulation. With the sad experience of Pennsylvania before us, it was 
easy to prove the fallacy of any argument in favor of a Bounty Bill in our 
own state, and we rejoice that we were saved from a like blunder. The 
matter of spring shooting of Doves has not been satisfactorily adjusted; but 
our excellent committee, we feel assured, will some day see success crown 
their efforts in such a laudable enterprise. Owing to the vigilance of one of 
our members, the game warden’s attention was called to the destruction 
of small birds in certain localities, and there -has been a renewal of activity 
along that line. 

** Mr. William Hubbell Fisher, president of our Society, was asked to 
address the Mothers’ Club at the Madison School, about interesting the 
children in bird-houses and bird-homes. This is an exceptionally strong 
organization, both in energy and financially, and we expect great results. 
As usual, we have sent speakers to the various schools on ‘ Forest and Bird 
Day’ to give especial attention to that part of the program. With our dis- 
tribution of leaflets and the hope of the organization of bird clubs in every 
school in the city and suburbs, we hope soon to have so many friends and 
protectors in every locality as to make it unnecessary to call upon the game 
warden. There have been several requests for information how to form 
branch societies in Ohio, and such information has been promptly given to 
those interested. Every year sees an increase in the roll of membership of 
our Society. A suggestion has been made that we have the children in the 
public schools make bird-boxes and place them in the parks. We hope this 
year will see some definite action along that line. 

‘* Financially we were not a grand success last year, but we have made 
unusual demands upon the treasury in the hope of having a larger attend- 
ance at the meetings. We hope sincerely that the coming year will find a 
continuance of the good work of the Society and an improvement upon 
any unsuccessful experiments of the past year.’ — Miss M. KATHERINE 
ROTTERMANN, Secretary. 


Oklahoma.—*‘ This Society was incorporated June 16, 1906; the regu- 
lar time of meeting is the first Saturday in each month. Two auxiliary 
Societies have been organized, and plans are being laid for organizing many 
more. Several hundred pages of literature have been distributed, and there 
is a strong and growing sentiment in favor of the protection and the study 
of birds.’""—Muiss ALMA Carson, Recording Secretary. 


Oregon.—"‘ In February last the John Burroughs Society voted to dis- 
continue as such and become instead the ‘Oregon Audubon Society,’ with 
headquarters at Portland. So far our work has been mostly educational. 
Warning notices, accompanied by the letter of permission of the Post - Master 
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General, have been sent to all country post-offices in the state, with the 
request that they be posted; 2,500 Educational Leaflets have been sent to 
individuals throughout the state; every woman in our city, as far as pos- 
sible, who wears or would be likely to wear an aigrette, has been fur- 
nished with an Educational Leaflet on the subject. 

**Our Society, through the late Col. L. L. Hawkins, gave $100, divided 
into three prizes, to the boys of the public schools who made bird-nesting 
boxes best adapted to the needs of the birds; the result was pleasirg. 
Another member of the Society made her annual gift of twenty-five dollars 
given to the ninth grade of the public schools for the best essay on ‘ Our 
Native Birds.’ 

“* The following is a report of results of last year’s work among the sea- 
birds of the Oregon coast, and in southern Oregon: The past year has 
shown marked improvement in bird protection in the state of Oregon. A 
year ago, Mr. Finley and Mr. Bohlman spent two months in the lake 
region of southern Oregon investigating conditions among the great colo- 
nies of water-birds in that locality. They found that after the years of 
slaughter among the Grebe colonies, the professional hunters had almost 
exterminated these beautiful birds in certain localities. But the traffic in 
Grebe skins for millinery purposes was given an effective blow when the 
Audubon Society in New York got the Wholesale Milliners’ Association to 
forbid the sale of Grebe skins. Except perhaps for a few isolated cases, 
there have been comparatively few Grebes and Terns killed for their skins 
during the past year. It is difficult to give careful protection to the bird 
colonies on their breeding grounds owing to the extensive range of the 
country. 

** By far the most important result in the protection of the water-birds 
of southern Oregon has been brought about during the past season. For 
years past, these lakes have been used by market hunters who have shipped 
over a hundred tons of Ducks a season from one place. But since publicity 
was given the report made by Messrs. Finley and Bohlman, the game 
wardens have made a determined effort to stop the traffic. Last winter they 
captured the first wagon-load of Ducks sent out and prosecuted the offen- 
ders. They continued keeping close watch and, with the aid of the express 
company through which the birds were shipped, they succeeded in breaking 
up the traffic completely during the past season. 

‘“Concerning the great sea-bird colonies along the Oregon coast, as 
far as can be ascertained, the traffic in Murre’s eggs that was formerly 
carried on in southern Oregon has been broken up by guarding the San 
Francisco market where these eggs were shipped. The great breeding 
colonies on Three Arch Rocks have not been molested. 

** One of the worst flaws in caring for the wild birds of our state, and 
one of the things that it is hoped can soon be remedied, is the lack of pro- 
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tection of our wild or Band-tailed Pigeon. This should be brought about 
immediately before this bird of the West follows the Passenger Pigeon of 
the East and becomes almost extinct. This bird, although one of our best 
game-birds, has not even the protection of the game laws. Hunters slaughter 
great numbers of the birds in the midst of the breeding season, when fully 
developed eggs are still in the bodies, and when the birds have young. In 
the midst of the breeding season, when the weather is hot, it is a habit of 
these birds to come from miles and gather about some watering-place to 
drink. It is a custom among many hunters to lie hidden at such places and 
shoot the birds as they come and go. Here it is no trick to kill a hundred 
Pigeons in a short time, and leave perhaps as many young birds to starve 
in the nest.’,—Dr. Emma J. We ty, Corresponding Secretary. 


Pennsylvania.—‘‘ The Pennsylvania Audubon Society has suffered an 
irretrievable loss during the year in the death of its secretary, Mrs. Edward 
Robins. It has been impossible as yet to arrange for the continuance of the 
work of the Society, but steps toward this will be taken early in the autumn. 
Mrs. Robins’ illness during the early part of the year prevented any new de- 
partures in the activities of the Society, and our work was simply that of 
enrolling members, distributing literature and answering correspondence 
relative to bird protection and bird study.’”,—WITMER STONE, President. 


Western Pennsylvania.—‘* The Western Pennsylvania Audubon So- 
ciety was organized in March, 1904, and has since made good progress. Its 
membership this year has increased from 49 to 262 and is chiefly devoted 
to impressing the younger generation with a sense of the value of bird-life. 
The giving of Audubon buttons to school children has aroused their interest 
in the Society’s work, because they want to know ‘‘Why?’’ The Society’s 
membership includes police and press officials who are personally interested 
in its welfare, hence the repression of illegitimate shooting and the full pub- 
licity of prosecutions for such offences. The Society publishes suitable 
literature in prose and poetry, and encloses copies of its selections in com- 
munications to outsiders. 

‘“ Meetings are held the second Wednesday in each month and are at- 
tended mostly by ladies who have the time, means and desire for furthering 
the bird cause. They denounce bird millinery. This year the Society has 
caused to be erected a number of Wren and Martin houses, also many 
cocoanut nests. The Society has secured the codperation of the local gun 
club in protecting wild birds, and members of the latter occasionally attend 
the monthly meetings. 

‘“'The burgess of Wilkinsburg is in sympathy with the movement and 
grants the Society the free use of the borough police court, now its estab- 
lished headquarters. Mr. C. Leon Brumbaugh, president of the Burroughs 
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Club of America, is a member and lectures frequently at the meetings. He 
and other members spend much time in the woods and fields studying birds 
and arresting or admonishing their destroyers. Over two hundred bird-traps 
have been found and destroyed by the Society during the present year. 
Much correspondence with bird enthusiasts in outlying towns and districts 
is handled, and great effort is being made to secure the interest of our con- 
gressmen amd members of the legislature to assist in the enacting of laws 
for the better preservation of song and insectivorous birds in America.’’— 
G. B. Mason, Secretary. 


The Burroughs Club of America: Pennsylvania.—‘‘A growing 
interest is apparent in bird study and bird protection in Pennsylvania, and 
this is especially so in western Pennsylvania. Many schools are incorporating 
the study of wild birds and animals in their courses of study: books on these 
subjects are included in their supplementary reading and libraries. Young 
people’s societies are asking for addresses and lectures on birds, and women’s 
clubs are interesting themselves similarly, the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of Pennsylvania having requested a paper from our secretary, Miss 
Mary H. Gibson, for their annual session. Farmers are taking an interest 
in native birds and their protection, largely through the efficient and unsel- 
fish labors of our State Economic Zoodlogist, Prof. H. A. Surface, whose 
bulletins on the subject are eagerly sought and whose lectures abound in 
sympathy. 

‘“Farmers in many communities are banding together and establishing 
bird preserves in which no shooting or hunting is permitted. The superin- 
tendents and managers of Coal-mining concerns are, in numerous instances, 
taking it upon themselves to see that the laws are not violated by the 
foreigners in their employ. Thus some of the worst conditions we have had 
to meet were immediately dissipated. 

** Schools and manual training classes are, in places, taking up systematic 
bird-home construction and erection. Bird feeding in winter during the 
year was widely practiced. The work, as we see it, has just begun, how- 
ever, for it is to be doubted if any state had worse conditions in the matter 
of flagrant, persistent and unpunished violations of the law. In many com- 
munities scarcely a bird was allowed to live, boys and foreigners working a 
most cruel and wanton destruction. Since active labor toward strict law 
enforcement was undertaken, some of these regions report a marked increase 
in bird life. Conditions are still bad in many places, sufficient volunteers’ for 
law enforcement not yet having appeared. Almost every conceivable viola- 
tion of law is still practiced in remote districts.’,—C. LEON BRUMBAUGH, 
President. 
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Rhode Island.—‘‘ Owing to the efficient work of the state Bird Com- 
missioners and their agents, our Society has, during the past year, done but 
little outside of educational work. Leaflets of various kinds have been 
distributed, nine copies of Binp-Lorg are sent regularly to local secretaries, 
bird charts have been presented to some of the country schools, and 
a traveling lecture and five traveling libraries are in constant use. 

““On March 10, the Society obtained a charter. The incorporation 
proved to be opportune, as it was then learned that a small bequest had 
already been made to the Society. A membership fee of five dollars is paid 
annually to the Humane Education Society of this state, in recognition 
of its work in the public schools in behalf of bird protection. 

“On March 31, a luncheon was given in Providence, by the directors, 
to the secretaries of the twenty branch societies, and the company then 
adjourned to the annual meeting at Manning Hall, Brown University, 
where an extremely interesting illustrated lecture was delivered by the Rev. 
Herbert K. Job, the audience filling the hall. 

“*The newspapers. of the state have always been most friendly to us, 
many editorials and other interesting articles relating to birds recently 
appearing in their columns. 

** The membership of this Society has increased to 1,108. This steady 
growth, as well as the never-failing interest of children in our work, should 
give us hope for the future, although the extraordinary craze for feathers in 
millinery during the present year is discouraging to all who have the preser- 
vation of birds at heart.”,-—Mrs. ANNIE M. GRANT, Secretary. 


Texas.—‘‘ Headquarters of Audubon work and game protection being 
in Waco, this city is regarded as the council place of all Texans desiring 
to preserve from slaughter the wild birds and mammals of Texas, a state 
possessing 265,780 square miles of territory, with a population of three and 
a half millions and a greater variety of wild creatures than can be fou .d else- 
where in the United States. The Texas Audubon Society, since it -egained 
a foothold in the Lone Star State, about two years ago, has orga zed 101 
branch societies and has suceeeded amazingly in arousing public w«utiment 
throughout the vast domain in favor of protection. The work has been 
accomplished by-means of articles contributed to the press, by lantern lectures 
and by personal attention at as many points as it was possible to cover; by 
every means known to those who love nature and the wild inhabitants of the 
fields and the forests. All the daily and weekly papers in the state proved 
friendly to the cause and were active in codperative efforts, freely publishing 
bird contributions, written or edited by the State Audubon bureau and 
accompanyipg such publications with strong and able editorials warmly 
supporting the efforts of our bureau. 

‘* Practically all the birds of America enter Texas during one or the other 
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of the seasons, and the Audubon movement is changing the state from a vast 
slaughter field of avian and mammalian life to a grand preserve the like 
of which probably, when the ideal has been attained, will not be found else- 
where on the face of the globe. One item, and a very important one, too, 
was the successful effort to prevent the slaughter of Robins, that resort 
here in millions annually to feed on the rich harvest of winter berries, 
growing mute and fat, and, until the Audubon Societies called a halt, were 
slaughtered by thousands for household consumption and for the market. A 
reformed market hunter told me that it had been his practice to encourage 
men and boys to make nocturnal visits to Robin roosts, such as thickets and 
cedar brakes, for the purpose of filling sacks with the bodies of the charm- 
ing birds, having succeeded in the winter of 1902-3 in supplying 10,000 
dozen Robins to the hotels and restaurants of the cities 6f Texas and 
adjacent states. By our efforts we have already reduced Robin slaughter 
80 per cent, and we intend to stop it altogether during the approaching 
wigter, when the lovely migrants return. - 

‘“The Texas Audubon Society has enlisted the women’s clubs, the 
educators, the newspapers and periodicals and the railway companies in the 
noble cause of protection, and is now at work disarming the school boys of 
‘ niggershooters’ and target guns, at the same time teaching, by lantern 
lectures, newspaper articles and distribution of literature, the evils of de- 
struction, the inexpressible merit of preservation. The literature we have 
been distributing was derived from the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and from the United States Department of Agriculture. Probably 
5,000 Audubon leaflets and an equal number of department bulletins and 
reports have, through our agency, been placed in the hands of the appreci- 
ative people of Texas, and in due time this mighty state will become equal 
to any of the sisterhood as to bird and animal protection. Such will be the 
case when the high standard we aim at has been attained. 

**In 1903, prior to the existence of our organization as a state body, the 
chief workers who belonged to local organizations, and who now constitute 
the backbone of the state Society, secured the enactment of the Texas Bird 
and Game Law, with its superb provisions, above all others the section pro- 
hibiting marketing of birds and game, and transportation for market by the 
express and railroad companies, giving us the complete benefit of federal 
laws and reinforcing the state authorities with the powerful arm of the 
National government in the suppression of those arch annihilators—the pot- 
hunters. When the Legislature met in 1904, the market hunters were at 
Austin, the state capital, with a strong lobby, seeking the repeal, if possible, 
or at least the adaption of a weakening amendment of the tenth section, 
which section of the Texas Bird and Game Law prevents, under penalty, 
marketing and transportation, and, therefore, puts the pot-hunter out of 
business. The Texas Audubon Society, then only four months in existence, 
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took the lead and rallied the protectionists. Headquarters were established 
in the largest hotels at the state capital, in rooms close to those occupied by 
the pot-hunters’ lobby. An active personal canvass was made of both 
houses. The desks of the state lawmakers were supplied daily with printed 
arguments. Victory crowned the effort of the protectors. Vanquished, the 
pot-hunters withdrew. The tenth section and all the other sections of the 
Texas Bird and Game Law remained intact on the statute books, and there 
was rejoicing all along the line. 

““T re Texas Audubon Society started the movement against vagrant cats, 
an evil of great extent in the municipalities, encouraging the chloroforming 
of mongrel litters, destined to grow up and become ravenous bird-eaters. 
The Texas Audubon Society put on foot the movement for establishing 
interior preserves, wherein all wild life shall be immune from destroying 
agencies. We have reported violations to the grand juries and to the prose- 
cuting officers of the state, and we have procured about 500 convictions 
since we took up the work. In the large cities, such as Dallas, Houston, 
Galveston, Fort Worth, Waco, Austin and San Antonio, we have enlisted 
the ladies against bird plumes. We have assisted in explorations of the long 
Texas coast of the Gulf of Mexico, in the interest of Terns, Gulls and the 
entire list of shore - birds. 

““We have protected the water-fowl, the Quail, the Grouse, the Turkey, 
the Robin, the Dove, and the four-footed game. We called attention to 
the rapid annihilation of the antelope, deer and other varieties of big game; 
and when our warden system, supported by a gunner’s license, is enacted, 
which will be the case when the next legislature meets, we shall have 
accomplished a task which future generations cannot fail to appreciate. 

“* A feature of our work was the calling of public attention to the value 
of peccaries as exterminators of rattlesnakes, which increased as the prairie- 
dogs disappeared, occupying the vacant dog holes. The peccaries were 
being swept from the face of the earth, and it was believed that they were 
of no value. We demonstrated that they were a necessary provision of 
nature, and the relentless slaughter has been checked. 

*“The Texas Audubon Society ascertained that the Guan, a bird com- 
monly called the Chachalaca, was one of the most valuable exterminators of 
boll-weevil, and in that respect was nearly equal to the Bull-bat, having 
the advantage of the Bull-bat in being a scratcher, and able, therefore, to 
destroy the weevil during their period of hibernation. Texas is the only 
state in the union in which the Guan, or, to call him by his onomatopceic 
name, the Chachalaca, makes his habitat, and, until of recent years, no 
Guans were found fifty miles north of the Rio Grande. We demonstrated 
that they were as easy to propagate as Pheasants or Guineas, and it is now 
‘a fact that cotton fields frequented by Chachalacas are kept free of that 
deadly pest of cotton, the Mexican boll-weevil. We proved that the Bull- 
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bat swept the cotton fields, and was, in fact,.a winged stomach for the 
destruction of flying insect life; that the Bull-bat regarded the cotton 
boll-weevil as an especial dainty, and that if there were enough Bull- 
bats the cotton boll-weevil would cease to exist. The Texas Audubon 
Society can, and will, in the course of time, fulfil its mission.’’— M. B. 
Davis, Secretary. 


Vermont.—‘‘ The chief work of the Audubon Society for the past year 
has been educational. Lectures have been given to teachers and school 
children, junior societies organized, and young people throughout the state 
interested in bird protection. The junior members, to the number of several 
hundred, are enthusiastic in putting up bird-houses, feeding winter birds, 
studying their life histories, reporting offenders against the game laws, and 
otherwise aiding Audubon interests. Three traveling libraries are in con- 
stant circulation among country schools, especially in localities where there 
is little sentiment for the protection of birds. At the State Summer School 
for teachers, one of the instructors gave lectures on birds and conducted 
daily walks, and at some of the grange meetings, talks on birds, in their 
relation to agriculture, have been given to the farmers. 

‘In cooperation with the Vermont Bird Club, the Audubon Society is 
preparing posters printed in several languages and containing the game laws. 
These are to be placed wherever they are especially needed for the informa- 
tion of the foreigners, who are the worst offenders against these laws. Bird 
migration lists, which are filled out by members in all parts of the state, and 
sent to the secretary, will eventually be valuable in revising the state list. 

**While none of these activities is in itself large, it is hoped, by means 
of them all, to exert a far-reaching influence on educational forces, and to 
build a foundation upon which excellent work for the Audubon Society may 
be done in the future.’’—Muss De via I. GrirrFin, Secretary. 


Wisconsin.—‘‘ The Wisconsin Audubon Society has continued its pre- 
vious lines of work, the principal being the publication of our little magazine 
“By the Wayside’ This enterprise absorbs the greater part of the Society’s 
funds, but, as it reaches and interests more children than could be reached 
in any other way, it is considered our most important work. The excellent 
Educational Leaflets issued by the National Association are distributed to 
schools and libraries throughout the state, and our slides and lectures are 
kept in use as frequently as possible. The Society feels that the interest of 
the general public in birds and bird study has greatly increased, and reports 
from various parts of the state indicate a greater number of nesting birds 
than ever before.’,—Mrs. Jessie T. THwaIirtes, Secretary. 
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Brought forward . $277 oo 
5 00 
Auchincloss,JohnW. 5 
Audubon Society of 
Ohio 
Austin, Francis B. . 
Avery, Samuel P. Jr. 
Bacon, Mrs. F. E. . 
Bacon, Miss M. P. . 
Bebe, Ta. BG... 
Bailey, George, Jr. . 
Baird, Miss Lucy H. 
Baker, George L. 
Baker, Mrs. H. E. . 
Baker, J. W. : 
Baker, L. D., Jr. 
Baldwin, Miss H. S. 
Balph, Mrs. jy 
Bancroft, Mrs. W. P. 


Barnes, Herbert S. . 
Barnes, Miss Mildred 
Barns, Mrs. Lucie . 
Barnum, W. M. 
Barnum, Mrs.W.M. 
Barrows, David C. . 
Barrows, Mrs. M. 


= 
VM RAMA Na Enna 


Bartmess, Edward A 
Beach, Mrs. H. H.A. 
Beattie, W.E. .. 
Bean, Mrs. H. S. 


Carried forward . $571 50 
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Brought forward. $57" 
Beckwith, Mrs. D. 
Beebe, Franklin H. 5 
Beebe, MissM.L.. 5 
Beech, Mrs. Herbert 10 
Behr, 'E. A. 

Belais, Mrs. David . . 
Belais, Mr. : 
Bell, Mrs. Gordon . 
Bemis, Mrs. Frank . 
Benedict, Theo. H. . 
Benn, Miss Abby E. 
Benn, George W. 
Berckmans, L. A. . 
Bertschman, <i ; 
Bevin, L. A. 
Bigelow, Mrs. P. . 
Biglow, Dr. W. S. 
Bill, Nathan D. , 
Billings, Miss E.. . 


Binney, Edwin. . . 
Bird, Anna C.. . 
Bird, Charles S. 
Bishop, St TS 
Black, Miss M. A. P 
Black, R. C., Jr... 
Blakely, Walter Jes 
Blakeslee, T. J. 
Bliss, Mrs. W. P. 
Bliss, Mrs. W. H. 
Blunt, Miss Eliza s. 
Boller, Alfred P. 
Bolling. Stanhope 
Bond-Foote, MissM.E. 5 00 


STE 
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Carried forward . $737 50 


List of Members 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brown, Dr.L. .. 
Brown, Ronald K. . 
Brown, Samuel N. 


Clapp, Miss Helen 
| Clark, Miss Anna B. 
| Clark, C ; 


Davant, R. J. 
Davies, Edward H. 
Davenport, Mrs.E. B. 


Brought forward . $737 50 | Brought forward i$, 043 50| Brought forward, $1,418 
Bonner, Mrs. P. R. oo | Cammann, Miss K. Comfort, MissA. E. 5 
Borg, Mrs. S. C. oo 10 Converse, Mrs.C.C.. 5 
Borland, William G. oo Carleton, ‘Cyrus 5 Coolidge, John RR. . 5 
Borton, C. Walter . 00 Carnegie, Morris T. 5 Coolidge, John T. . 10 
Boulton, William B. 10 oo | Carr, Miss Eva A. 5 Cooper, Francis F. . 5 
Bowditch, Miss C. . reve) Carter, Barron 5 Cooper, Rev. L.A.. 5 
Bowditch, James H. oo | Carter, John E. 5 Cope, Alban 5 
Bowlker, T. J... . oo |} Caster, 3. T., Je... Corning, Miss M.I. 50 
Bowman, Miss S. R. fore) Chadbourne, Dr. A. Cotting, Charles E. 5 
Boyle, Edward J. . . fore) Z oo Cox, Mrs. JamesS.. 5 
Bradford, Mrs. G. S. oo | Chafee, J. __ Agee 5 Cox,JohnL. 5 
Bradlee, T. S. . oo | Chafee, Mrs. Z. eo 2 Crane, MissClaraL. 20 
Bradley, Miss A. A. 00 Chamberlain, Rev.L. 5 Crehore, FredericM. 5 
Bradley, Miss Leslie oo | Chamberlin, E.F. P. 5 Crocker, W. 5 
Bradley, Mrs. R oo | Chamberlin, G.N.. 5 Crosby, Mrs. ‘E. H. 5 
Bray, C. Sims ‘ oo | Chapman, C. E. 5 Crosby, Stephen M._ 5 
Brazier, Mrs. J. H. . oo | Chapman, Frank M. 50 Crosby, Mrs. S. V. 
Breeze, Miss E. L. . oo | Chase, Mrs. A. B. 5 R. Teco 
Brennecke, George . oo | Chase, Sidmey ..- 5 Crossman,G.W. . 5 
Bridge, Mrs. L. E. . oo | Chase, Mrs. Theo. 10 Cudworth, Frederick 5 
Brimley, H. H. oo | Cheever, J. D. . 5 Cummins, Miss A. M. 10 
Bristol, John I. D. co| Cheney, Mrs. A... 5 Cummins, Miss E.I. 5 
Brooks, Allan Childs, Mrs.C. H.. 5 Currier, C. E. 5 
Brooks, F.M. . . . China, Archie... 5 Curtis, Mrs.C. B. . 5 
Brooks, Mrs. P. C. . Chisholm, Alex. R.. 5 Curtis, Mrs. Louis . 10 
Brooks, S. re Christensen, N.,Jr.. 5 Curtis, Misses . . 10 
Brooks, Mrs. S. . Christian, Miss E. 5 Curtiss, Miss Sophia 5 
Brown, Mrs. C. . . Christian, Miss S. 5 Cushing, R.M. .. 5 
Brown, David S.. . Christy, Bayard H.. 10 Cutting, Robert F.. 5 
Brown, Elisha R. Ghaee, 6. 3... = Dalton, H. R., Jr. . 5 
Brown, Harry W. . Chubbuck, Isaac Y. Dana, Miss Ada... 5 
Brown, Miss I. W. . Church, Fred C Dana, Miss E. A. 2 

Churchill, W. W. Dane, Mrs. A. L. 5 
5 
5 
5 
o 


Browning, W.H. . 
Brundrett, Hart B. 
Buckingham, B. H. 
Buckler, Miss Lucy 
Buckley, Mrs. H. T. 
Bulkley, Mrs. E. M. 
Bullard, E. P. 


| Clark, Emily “yy 
Clark, i ae 
Clark, Mrs. John T. 
| Clark, Miss §. E. . 
| Clarke, Miss H. E. . 
Clarke, Miss M. A. 


Davis,C. H. .. I 
Davis, Mrs. E. W. 
Davis, Walter R. 
Davis, Mrs. W. R.. 
Day, Mrs. A. M. 


5 
5 
5 
a. 
Day, Mrs. Frank A. 5 
5 
5 
oO 


Burgess, John K.. . Clarkson, Alex. G. . Day,Frank M. .. 
Burke, Joseph F.. . Clarkson, Mrs. T. S. Day, MissK.S. . . 
Burnett, John T. Clemens, Miss J. L. Day, MissM.F.. . 1 
Burnett, Mrs. Joseph Clemens, Samuel L. Dean, Charles A.. . 


Burnham, Mrs. J. A 
Burr, Mrs. I. T. 
Burr, I. Tucker 
Bush, Mrs EmmaF. 


= 


Clemson, George N. 
Clinch, Edw. S. : 
Coates, Sarah H. 
Cochrane, Cecil 
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5 
Dean, Harper, Jr. 5 
Deane, Ruthven 5 
Deats, Miss E.S. . 5 
de Coppet, E. J. 35 
ie 

5 

° 

5 
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= 
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Butler, Mrs. Paul I | Codman, Miss C. A. de Coppet, T. 

Butler, Miss Virginia | Coffin, George C. de Forest, H. W. . 
Byrd, F.G.. . Coker, Da. I Degmer,L. F. .. 1 
Cabanis, Winship Colburn, N. A. | DeHaven, W. B. . 
Cabot, George E. . Cole, Fred W. Detroit Bird Protec- 
Cabot, Mrs. H. B. . Colgate, R.R.. . I tive Club 5 
Cabot, Mrs. J. S. Collamore, Miss H. Dewey, Dr. C. A. . 20 
Cabot, Mrs. W. C. Collier, P. F. | Dexter, George 5 
Calvin, Martin V. Collins, Miss Ellen 1 [peee, Vv. C., B-s 2 
Carey, Mrs. S. W. . Collins, Miss M. . oo | Dick, Mrs. M.M. . 5 


—— | 


Carried forward,$1,043 50. 


Carried Seoward,$e,418 90 50! Carried forward,$1,846 so 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forward, $1,846 
nw James L. r Jt. 
Bs Gee. ‘ 
Dod, Miss H. M. 
Dodge, Mrs..C. C. . 
Dodge, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Rev. D. S. 
Dodge, Miss G. H. 
Dommerich, L. F. . 
Donaldson, "John J. 
Dorrance, Miss Anne 
Dorrgnce, Benjamin . 
Draper, Eben S. 
Drew, Miss E. E. . 
Drew, Henry J. W. 
Drude, Miss L. F. . 
Drummond, Miss E. 
Drummond, Miss M. 
Duane, James May . 
Dubois, Dr. M. B. 
Duncan, A. Butler . 
Duryee, Miss A. B. 
Dutcher, Mrs. C. O. 
Dutcher, Miss Mary 
Dutcher, William 
Dwight, Dr. J., ms ° 
Dyer, 

Earle, C:-B....< 
Earnhardt, w. ro ‘ 
Eaton, E. Howard . 
Eaton, Miss Isabel . 
Eaton, Miss M>L. . 
Eddy, Miss pesca 
Edgar, D. . 
Elliot, Mrs. J. w. 
Ellis, ‘Mrs. Caleb. 
Emerson, Miss J. T. 
Emery, Miss G. . 
Emery, Mrs. L. J. 
Eno, Dr. Henry C 
Essig, Philip M. . . 
Estabrook, Arthur F. 
Eustis, Frederick A. 
Eustis, W. Tracy 
Evans, Miss M. . 
Evans, Mrs. R. D. . 
Fackler, D. Parks . 
Fairbanks, = B.C. 
Fairchild, B. 
Fairchild, "tid w. 
Falligant, Raiford 
Farnam, Henry W. . 
Farwell, Mrs. J. V., 


MMMM RUM era 


r. : : 
posikner: Miss F. K. 
Fawcett, G. L. ‘ 
i) Se See 
Fay. Mrs. H. H.. . 
December 8 
Field, E. B. phe 
Field, Julian. .. . 


w 
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Carried forward, $2,555 


5° 


oo | Finley, William L. 
oo | Fish, Mrs. Cara P.. ° 
oo Fisher, Miss E. W. . 
0 | Fisher, John . . 

oo | Fisher, T. H. 
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10 
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oo 
oo 
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oo 
oo 
oo 
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co 
oo 
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oo 
oo 
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oo 
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oo 
co 
oo 
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| Geer, Mrs. Walter . 


| Garrett, Miss E. W. 
| Gatter, Miss E. A. . 


| Greene, Miss M. A. 
| Greenfeld ae 


Brought forward “Sa, 555 


wn 


Fiske, Mrs. M. M. . 
Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott . 
Flower, A. R. : 
Fogg, Miss Grace M. 
Foster, Macomb G. . 
Fox, Charles K. 
Fox, Henry . . 4 
Freeman, Miss C. L. 
Freeman, Miss H. E. 
Freeman, Mrs. J. G. 
Freer, CharlesL.. . 
French, Miss C. A. 
French, Miss E. A. 
Freudenstein, W. L. 
Frissell, A. S. 
Fuller, Frank L. 
Furman, Dr. Davis . 


COMM eMw 
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Gavitt, William S. . 


— 


Gelpeck, Miss A. C. 
Gibbes, T. H. 
Gibbes, W. M.., Jr. 
Gifford, Dr. H. 
Gill, Mrs. Rachel M. 
Gillett, Lucy D. . . 
Glessner, Mrs, J., Jr. 
Goddard, George A. 
Goin, James D. 
Goodrich, Miss J. T. 
ould, Edwin 
Graham, C.E. m 
Graham, Miss M. D. 
Graham,R.L. .. . 
Gray, Miss Emily . 
Gray, Miss Isa E. 
Gray, Mrs. Morris . 
Gray, Roland 


- 
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Club 

Grew, Mrs. E. W. 

Grew, Mrs. H.S. . 
Griffin, Mrs. S. B. . 
Grimsley, George A. 
Guillaudeu, Emile . 
Hadden, Dr. Alex. . 
Hadley, Mrs. A. P. 
Hagar, Eugene B. 

Haines, Miss Jane R. 
Haines, Reuben ‘ 
Hale, Rev. E. E.. . 
Hall, Alfred B. . 
Hall, Miss C. V.. . 


Carried forward, $2,987 15 


- 
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Brought forward ,$2,987 15 
Hamill, EleanorC.. 5 00 
Hamilton, Miss E. S. 
Hanal, Mrs. Ellen B. 
Hardie, William T. 
Harding, Dr. G. F. 
Hardon, Mrs. H. W. 
Hardy, Mrs. R. 

Harriman, Miss M. . 
Harrison, Dr. W.H., 


MuaUMmuUMN oO 


ie Saas Reap 
Hartline, D. S. ; 
Hartness, Mrs. James 
Harvy, Minerva . . 
Hatch, Edward, Jr. . 
Hatch, Lyle P.. . . 
Haynes, Miss L. de F. 
Hayward, Mrs. M. S. 
Heaton, Mrs. R. C. 
Hecker, Frank J.. . 
Heinisch, R. E. . . 
Henbach, Mrs. G. . 
Hendrickson, W. F. 
Herrick, Harold 
Herrmann, Mrs. E. . 
Hesse, VictorL. .. 
Heyward, A. R... 
Heyward, D.C... 
Heywood, A. R.., Jr. 
Hicks, Mrs. B. D. . 
Hicks, John D.. . . 
Higginson, Miss E.B. 
Higginson, Mrs. H. 

L. 
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Hill, James H... . 
Hill, Miss M.O.. . 
Hill, William H.. ee 
Hills, Mrs. E. A. . 
Hillyer, W. Hurd ahd 
Hintermeister, Miss 
J.M.E.. . 
Hittinger, facob . . 
Hoague, Theodore . 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. 
L. phage 
Hoffman, Conrad A. 
Hoge, Miss Florence 
Holbrook, Mrs. E. . 
Holbrook, Miss L. . 
Holden, Mrs. E. R. 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. 
George . 
Holt, Mrs. Henry 
Hopkins, L C. . . 
Hornblower, Henry . 
Hornbrooke, Mrs. F 
eee oF 
Horr, CharlesW.. . 
Houghton, C.S.. . 
Houghton, Miss M. 


5 
5 
5 
I 
Howald, Dr. F. E. 5 


n 
wn 


Carried forward, $3,315 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forward, $3,315 
Howe, Mrs. Arabella 5 
Howe, Miss E. M 
Howe, Mrs. J. S, 
Howells, Frank S. 
Howland, Miss E. 
Howland, Miss I. 
Hubbard, Miss A. w. 
Hull, Mrs. A. G. 
Humphre 8, 1" H. 
Sea ; 
Hunnewell, Waber. 
Hunt, Dr. Emily G. 
Huyler,W.C.. 
Hyatt, F.H.. . 
Hyde, Mrs. F.E.. . 
Ingraham, E. D.. . 
Inslee, Mrs. Samuel 
Irvine, W. H. one 
Iselin, Mrs. C. O. . 
Iselin, Mrs. W. E. . 
Jackson, Miss M. C. 
James, Pres. E. C. . 
Jamison, Charles A. 
Jaynes, C 
Jenckes, John 
Jenkins, Miss L. E. 
Jenks, Miss C. E. . 
Jenks, Mrs. W. H.. 
Jennings, George H. 
Jesup, Morris K. . 
Johnson, E. H. 
Johnson, Mrs. F. S. 
Johnson, Mrs. F. W. 
Johnson, Wolcott H. 
Johnston, R. W. 
Jones, Boyd B. 
Jones, Mrs. C. H. 
Jones, Esther. . . 
Jordan, Miss Clara N. 
Kahn, OttoH.. . 
Keen, Miss K. 
Kempster, James 
Kendall, Dr. F. D. 
Kendall, Miss G. . 
Kennedy, Mrs. J. S. 3 
Kerr, Mrs. John C. 1 
Kerr, Miss Lois 
King, M. K. bx 
King, W. Bruce 
Kite, Miss — 
Kittredge, Ss. : 
Kuhn, Mrs. a 
Kunhardt, W. B. 
Kyle, William S. 
LaFarge, Mrs. C. G, 
Lagowitz, Miss H. L. 
Lamar, W. D. 
Lancaster, Dr. R.A. 
Langeloth, Jacob 
Langmann, Dr. G. 
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NR 


12 


65 
oo 
fore) 
oo 
00 
fore) 
oo 
oo 
oo 
fore) 
fore) 
oo 
fore) 
oo 
fore) 
fore) 
fore) 
fore) 
oo 
fore) 
fore) 
fore) 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 oo 
oO 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
I 00 
5 00 
§ 00 
§ 00 
5 00 
© 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
§ 00 
I 00 
5 00 
§ 00 
5 00 
© 00 
0 00 
§ 00 
5 00 
5 00 
§ 00 
§ 00 
5 00 
6 00 
5 00 
5 00 
§ 00 
5 00 
§ 00 
5 00 
= 


Carried forward $3,815 


65 


| Markoe, Mrs. John . 
Carried forward, $4,171 


Brought =e See 815 
Lattimore, Dr. 5 
Lawrence, John B. 
Lawrence, | i Fa 
Lawrence, Mrs. R. M. 
Lawrence, Townsend 
Lefebure, E. Lucas . 
Leigh, B. Watkins . 
Leman, J. Howard . 
Lemmon, MissI. McC. 
Lester, Mrs. J. W. . 
Leverett, George V. 
Lewis, J. oO. . 
Lichtenauer, Miss A.C. 
Linder, Miss Mary B. 
Lodge, H. Ellerton . 
Loeb, Morris . 

Long, Harry V. . 
Longfellow, Miss A. 
M. 
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Lord, Miss Cowper 
Lord, Mrs. E. A. . 
Lord, Franklin B. 
Loring, The Misses . 
Loring, Mrs. W. C. 
Low, Hon. Seth . . 
Lowell, Miss C: R. . 
Lowell, James A.. . 
Lowell, Sidney V. 
Lowry, Mrs. A. L. 
Loyd, Miss S. A. C. 
Luce, Matthew. . . 
Lydig, David 

Lyle, John S. 

Lyles, W. H.., Jr. 
Lyman, Henry .. . 
McCleskey, L. L. . 
McCormick, Mrs. S. 
McCullough, Mrs. M. 
MacDougall, G. R. 
McEwen, D. C. 
McGowan, Mrs. J. E. 
McGowan, J. F. . 
McHatton, Dr. H. . 
McIver, Dr. C. D. . 
McKee, Miss C. A. 
McKee, Mrs. W. L. 
McMaster, B. P.. . 
McMaster, S. B. . . 
McSwain, J. J. 
MacVeagh, Mrs. C. 
Macy, Mrs. V.E. . 
Madden, Miss A. T. 
Maddox, Robert F. . 
Mager, F. Robert. . 
Maitland, Alex. 
Malcon, Mrs. A.. . 
Manning, Miss A.A. 
Manning, Hon. R. I. 
Markham, Miss F. G, 


Ww 
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Brought forward a, $4,171 
Marling, Alfred 
Marrs, Mrs. K. . . 
Marshall, Charles C. 
Marshall, Thomas A. 
Martin, Miss C. M. 
Martin Mrs.J. W. . 
Mason Mrs. E. F.. 
Mason Mrs. E. L.. 
Mason, Miss F. P. . 
Matheson, W. J... . 
Matthews, J. P. ° 
Mauran, Mrs. J. L. 
Mayo, Miss Amy 3 
Mead, F.S... . 
Meisselhach, A. F. 
Mell, Dr. ge 
Mellick, Mrs. G. P. 
Mellor, George B, 
Meredith, Mrs. W.T. 
Merriam, Charles. . 
Merrill, Miss F. E. . 
Merriman, Mrs. D. . 
Merriman, The Misses 
Metcalf, Manton B. . 
Metcalf, Stephen O. 2 
Meyer, Miss Heloise 
Meyer, Thomas C 
Miles, Mrs. H. A. 
Miles, Mrs. H. E. 
Miller, Charles D. . 
Miller, Frank M.. . 
Miller, Mrs. R. F. 
Montgomery, M. A. 
Moon, E. B. 

Moore, Miss F. R. 
Moore, Mrs. J. H. . 
Morgan, Miss C. L. 
Morris, Miss C. W. 
Morris, Robert O. 
Morrow, T. J... . 
Morse, Mrs. H. D. 
Morse, Mrs. J. T. Je 
Moseley, F. S.. . 
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Mott, Jordan, . jr. 
New ‘Century Club of 
Utica .. 
Newlon, Miss L. M. 
Nichols, John W. T. 
Nicholson, Rebecca 
and Sarah. ... 5 
Norcross, G.H. .. § 
Norton, C. E. . . 5 
Norton, Richard 5 
Noyes, Mrs. Harry A. 5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


= 
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Oldberg, Mrs. Oscar 
Omaha Public Library 
Opdycke, Mrs. E. . 
Opdycke, Leonard E. 


Carried forward, $4,500 


oo 
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Brought forward, $4,500 
Osborn, Mrs. W. C. 10 
Osborn, William R. 5 
Osgood, Miss E. L. 20 
Otis, Charles R. . . 
Owen, Mrs. M. L. . 
Paddock, Royce . . 
Paine, Mrs. A. G. . 
Paine, Miss Ethel L. 
Paine, Mrs. R. T. 2d 
Paine, Robert Treat 
Palmer, Miss C. H. . 
Palmer, Miss D : 
Palmer, Miss Elsie . 
Palmer, Miss L. S. 
Palmer, Miss Marjory 
Palmer, Dr. T. S. 
Palmer, William j. 
Parker, Edmund L. 
Parker, Thomas F. . 
Parlin, A. N. 
Parsons, Mrs. M. L. 
Patten, Mrs. W. S. . 
Peabody, Mrs. A. P. 
Peabody, George A. 
Peabody, Mrs.O. W. 
Fs eae 
Pell, William H. 
Perkins, Miss E. G. 
Perry, William M. . 
Peters, Francis A. . 
Peters, Lindsey 
Phillips, Mrs. E. . 
Phillips, Mrs. J. C. 
Phipps, Henry . . - 
Pickman, Mrs. D. L. 100 
Pierce, Henry Clay. 5 
Pierce, Miss K. C.. 10 
Pillsbury, AsaN.,Jr. 9 
Pinchot, Mrs. Amos 10 
Piper, Mrs. F. E. 
Pitkin, F. E. 

Pitts, Thomas H.. . 
Planten, John R. . 
Platt, Mrs. Charles . 
Pollard, Charles L. . 
Pollock, George 
Pond, C. H.. . 
Poor, James R. 
Pope, Frederick B. 
Post, Abner . 

Post, William S. 
Potter, Miss Caroline 1 
Potts, Jesse Walker . 
Potts, Miss Sarah B. 
Price, John S., Jr. 
Proctor, Henry H. 
Pryer, Charles . . 
eS eee 
Putnam, F.W... . 
Ravenel, H.E.. . 
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Carried forward $5,032 


40 


| Reynolds, Mrs. D 


| Ricketts, Miss Jean . 
| Ripley, E. L. Ga 


| Robbins, Reg.C.. . 


| Robert,Samuel. . . 
| Roberts, Miss E. C. 


| Roediger, Miss E. 


Brought forward. $5,032 


40 


Raymond, CharlesH. 50 00 


Read, Miss Sarah E. 5 
Rees, Norman I. 

Reinhold, Dr. A. J. 
Rembert, George. 
Renwick, Edward S. 
Reveneal, Bruce W. 
Reynolds, Master C, 
Reynolds, Dorrance . 


Rhoads, Miss B. M. 
Rhoads, J. Snowden 
Rhoads, Samuel N. . 
Rhoads, Miss S. W. 
Richards, Miss A. A. 
Richardson,J.F. . 
Richie, Miss Sarah . 


Rives, Dr. W. Cc. 


Roberts, Miss F. A. 
Roberts, Miss H. J. 
Robertson, Mrs. F. P. 
Robey, Master A. A. 
Robinson, Mrs. G. H. 
Rodman, Alfred . 


Russell, Mrs. H. S. 
Ryland, W.S... . 
Sage, — H. 

Sage, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Saltonstall, John L. . 
Sanborn, Mrs. F. A. 
Sand, Miss L. L. 
Sargent, Mrs. F. W. 
Saunders, Mrs. M. A. 
Saunders, W. E. 
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| Savings of Carola and 


| Seibels, John J. 


her brothers 

Scattergood, Thomas 
Schieffelin,Mrs.H.M. 
Schmitt, Miss Anna . 
Schott, C. M., Jr. 
Schramm, Arnold 
Schroeder, Arthur 
Schwab, Rev. L. H. 
Scrymser, Mrs. J. A. 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 
Sears, B. Frank 
Sears, Francis B.. . 
Sears, George O.. . 
Sears, Mrs. Sarah C. 
Sears, William R. 
Seaver, Benjamin F. 
See, AlonzoB... . 
Seegars, John C. . . 
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Carried forward,$5,539 40 
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5 


Seiss, Ralph W. 
Seligman, Isaac N. 
Seligman, Jefferson . ‘ 
Seton, Ernest T. 
Sewall, J.B. . . 
Sharpe, Miss E. D. 
Shattuck, George C 
Shattuck, Miss G. A. 
Shaw, Mrs. G. H. . 
Shaw, Q. A., Jr... 
Shaw, Mrs. R.G. . 
Shaw, Mrs. R. G. . 
Sheldon, Mrs. H. K. 
Shepard, C. Sidney . 
Sherman, John P. R. 
Shortall, Mrs. M. C. 
Sitgreaves, Miss M. J. 
Skeel, Mrs. R., Jr. . 
Slocum, William H. 
Smedley, Edith 
Smith, Miss A. M. . 
Smith, Mrs. A. J. . 
Smith, Miss A. W. . 
Smith, Rev. C. B. . 
Smith, Miss C. L. . 
Smith, Mrs. W. L. 
(EB. L.) ; 
Smith, Miss E. P. 
Smith, Mrs. G. C. 
Smith, George C ‘ 
Smith, Mrs. H. G. . 
Smith, Mrs. J. N. 
Smith, Miss P. C 
Smith, Robert ; 
Smith, Mrs. R. D. . 
Smith, Miss Sarah 
Smith, Theodore H. 
Smith, Walter M. 
Smyth, Ellison A. 
Snyder, Miss N. B. . 
Snyder, Watson 
Soren, oy Wales 
Speer, Mrs 
Spencer, 2 
Speyer, Mrs. James . 
Spofford, Paul N. 
Spooner, Miss M. T. 
Sprague, Francis P. . 
Sprague, Mrs. Isaac 
Spray, S. J. 
Steinmetz, Frank .. 
Sterling, E. C. . 
Stetson, Francis L. 
Stevenson, Miss A. B. 
Stevenson, Miss F.G. 
Stewart, Mrs. P. B. 
Stewart, Phillip B. 
Stillman, Miss B. W. 
Stillwell, M. C. : 
Stirling, Miss E. M. 
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List of Members 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forward,$5,928 40| Brought forward,$7, me 90 | Brought forward, $7,47 
Stone, Charles A. . 5 Towner, H. K. Wetherill, John P. . 
Stone, Miss Ellen J. 50 Townsend, Dr.C. W. 

Stone, F. I Trainer, Charles W. 
Stone, Herbert F. Trine, Ralph Waldo 
Storrow, Mrs. J. J. Tudor, F. 

Storrow, J. J., Jr. Turle, Mrs. Walter . 
Stout, Andrew V. Tweedy, Edgar 
Stratton, Charles E. Twombly, John Fogg 
Strong, R.A Tyson, Mrs. George 
Strong, Selah B. Vanderbilt, G. W. . 
Sturgis, John H. . . Van Name, W. G.. 
Swan, Robert T. Van Orden, MissM.L. 
Swan, Mrs. Robert T. Vermilye, Mrs. W. G. 
Swenholt, Jonas Verner, James S. 
Taber, Mrs. S.R. . Van Wagenen, Mrs. 
Taber, Sydney R. G.H 

Taft, CyrusA... . 
Talcott, James 
Tanenbaum, Leon 
Tapley, Leonard 
Tarbell, Miss K. A. 
Taylor, Alex. R.. . 
ri. OM OS Aree 
Taylor, J. H. 
Taylor, Thomas, Jr. 
Tenney, Mrs. E. P. 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R. 
Thayer, Ezra R. 
Thayer,Mrs.EzraR. 5 
Thayer, Miss H. L. 5 
Thayer, John E. 750 
Thayer, Mrs. John E. 
Thayer, John E., Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. N. 
Thebaud, Paul G. 
Thomas, Mrs. T. 
Thompson, George . 
‘Thorndike, Albert . 
Thoren, Miss M. C. 
Thorne, Samuel 
Thornton, Laura M. 
Tillotson, John B. . 
Timmerman, G.B. . 
Tingley, S. H. . 
Tinkham, Julian R. 
Tienes, B., Je ‘uc 
Tompkins, Frank G. 
Torrey, Miss J. M. 


° 
Wetmore, Mrs. C. W. ; 
Weyman, MissM. . 5 
Wharton, Mrs.E.R. 5 
Wharton, W. P. 255 
Wheat, H. D. 5 
Wheeler,S.H. . 5 
Wheelwright, Mrs.E. 5 
Wheelwright, Miss 
M.C 
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Whipple, Mrs. H. B. 
White, Mrs. C. T.. 
White, Miss H. H. . 
White, Dr. John i. 
Whiting, Miss G. 
e i sul | Whitney, Miss Anne 
In Memoriam Rich- Whitney, Milton R. 
ard C. W. Wads- Widmann, Otto 
worth Willever, J. c... 
Wadsworth, Mrs. w. Williams, Blair s. 
Austin Williams, Mrs. 1I.T. 
- Wainwright, Mrs. F. Williams, Miss M. E. 
G. ; Willis, Mrs. Adeline 
Wales, Edward H. Wills, Charles T. 
Walker, Master O. . Wilmerding, a: C.. 
Wallace, Mrs. A. Wilson, F. C. 
Walters, Frank Wing, Asa s. ; 
Wanamaker, J. E. Winser, Miss M. P. 
Ward, Marcus L. 


4 Winterbotham, Bes 
Warner, Mrs. G. M. Wolff, Dr. Bernard ; 
Warner, Horace S. . Wolff, Mrs. L. S. 
Warren, Bently W Wood, Walter 
Warren, Miss C. Woodman, Mrs.C. F. 
Warren, Mrs. E. W. Woodman, Miss M. 
Warren, Samuel D. Woods, Edward E. 
Watkins, J. Clarence Woodward, Dr. L.F. 
Watson, J. H. Woolman, Edward . 
Watson, James S. . Woolman, E.W. . 
Webster, Mrs. E S. Works, Winfield F. 
Webster, Edwin S. . Wray, Charles P. 
Webster, L. F. Wright, Crosby M. . 
Weeks, Andrew Gray Wright, Horace W. 
Weeks, W.B.P. . Wright, Minturn F. 
Wehrhane, Charles . Wright, Mrs. M. O. 
Weld, Rev G.F. . ‘ 


Wyatt, W.S. . 
Weld, Stephen Me . Wylly, Albert . 
West, Charles C. . 


Yenni, Mrs. C. 
Weston, Helen Zollikoffer, Mrs. O. F. 
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Carried forward,$7,026 90 Carried forward, $7,470 
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Bird - Lore 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


For period from October 20, 1905, to October 20, 1906 (inc.) 


October 20, 1905. To balance forward .. . $19 74 
1906. To membership dues and contributions as per preceding list $7,991 90 
Contributions from Audubon Societies 
Sales of Educational Leaflets and Reports 
Sales of Slides os ee 
Subscriptions of Teachers to Birp- Loans 
Interest on investments and Trust Company balances . 8,773 67 


.. . $8,793 41 
Deficit . 4 §23 54 


$9,316 95, 


Warden Service: 

Wages $1,885 or 

Launch Supplies ont MOGGND.. o*c ts cw ese s e+. ee 

Signs on Reservations .. Pre ee Ae ena . 28 10 

Advertising Reservations and Laws ° 29 80 

Coast Charts oe as 1 50 | $2,064 38 
4 


Legislation : 
Copies of bills introduced 40 00 
Traveling expenses 54 71 


Audubon Societies : 

Appropriation—Iowa 

Appropriation—Texas 

Appropriation—Louisiana 

Educational Effort : 

201,000 leaflets and illustrations 

65,000 bird outlines 

Slides and coloring 

1,000 copies of article ‘‘ Way te to Save Wild Fowl’”’. ... 
Audubon buttons 

Electros—text and illustrations ee a 1,294 65 


General Expenses : 

10,000 copies Annual Report 
Three clerks’ salaries 

Rent of office 

Rent of Safe Deposit Box 
Birp-Lore for members, teachers and fuse list 
Exchange 

Telephone 

Telegrams 

Express 

Postage stamps 

Newspaper clippings 


QUINCY DWIGHT 
' Book Binder 
409 CLINCH AVE. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


